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It certainly cannot be said that there is any lack 
of gospel teachings in the Old Testament lessons for 
the month of May. The lesson titles give evidence 
on this point. “The Suffering Saviour;” “The 
Saviour’s Call;” “The Saviour’s Kingdom ;” “The 
Holy Spirit Promised.” 


Those pagan Chinese are working their way into 
our Christian institutions. At a recent communion 
service in Sacramento, eight Chinamen were received 
into the church on profession of their faith; and 
again at San Francisco nine Chinese men and two 
Chinese women were thus received. Wouldn’t it be 
a good idea for Congress to pass a law that not more 
than fifteen Chinese converts should join any Chris- 
tian church on the same Sunday ? 

Until you feel your need of knowledge, you 
are in no frame to be taught. If you have no sense 
of lack, you cannot crave a supply. They who are 
sick need a physician; but until they realize their 
sickness they will not seek a physician, nor be quick 
to heed his counsel if it is proffered. It is when one 
is conscious of danger that he reaches out after help 
with an earnestness that will not be denied. Only 
when he is sure that he is ignorant, and that in his 
ignorance there is peril, does he long to be instructed, 
and does he turn inquiringly to a teacher whom he 





can trust. “ Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ; for they shall be filled.” 


There is no place where a penny is supposed to be 
so large among coins as in a contribution box. Five 
cents is the minimum for a gift to a child, a gratuity 
to a street-sweeper or organ-grinder, or a bargain at 
a pop-corn or peanut stand. The penny stood for a 
real value in the days of our grandfathers; but long 
ago it was dropped out of use—merged in the larger 
coins—for every other use than the missionary cause. 
It is high time that its mythical value as an offering 
to the Lord’s treasury were exploded. Let the chil- 
dren be called on to contribute their five and ten 
cents to any good cause. Don’t talk to them in this 
connection of a coin they never think of in any other. 

Some people profess to have a great fear lest the 
bestowal of thought upon the affairs of a future world 
cause a neglect of the affairs of this. Here, for 
instance, is a “free religious” society in a Massa- 
chusetis town, which, having reached the unusual 
age of sixteen years, celebrates its anniversary, and is 
reminded by its president that its aim ought to be to 
make this earth a heaven, since it is doubtful if we ever 
have another chance of-heaven. And yet, for some 
reason, the hospitals, and orphan asylums, and indus- 
trial schools, and colleges, and temperance societies, 
and civilizing missions of this earth get nearly all 
their support from those who believe in a life beyond 
the grave. Meanwhile, the “ free religious ” organiza- 
tions prefer to devote themselves to such subjects as 
the “ Origin of Chemistry,” or the “ Disintegration of 
Society,” which we find on the sermon list of the 
Massachusetts body we have mentioned. 


There has been as much ingenuity as variety in 
the devices to induce people to subscribe for a relig- 
ious paper which they do not want, through the offer 
of something which they do want. Chromos, work- 
boxes, umbrellas, pencil-cases, and table casters, have 
had their turn. And now a New York religious 
paper makes its “ latest and best offer,” of “a genuine 
seven-shooter revolver, full nickel plated, rosewood 
stock, fluted cylinder, twenty-two long-range cart- 
ridge, steel barrel and cylinder, and finely rifled,” to 
every new subscriber. This combination of pistols 
and piety may be attractive to a class of persons who 
are not ordinarily reached by the religious press. 
Possibly some of these who take the paper to get 
the pistol—with the assurance that “the pistol alone 
is worth the price of the paper”—will find the 
paper more useful than they anticipated—for “ wad- 
ding.” It may be that “chromos, engravings, etc., 
have no comparison in value to this most ,imporf&nt 
adjunct to man or woman’s outfit in the home;” 
but somehow there does seem an infelicity in the 
conjoining of religion and revolvers in the aim at 
the mark of the Christian’s high calling. 


When our Saviour fed the five thousand, he very 
carefully preserved the fragments that were left. 
That he meant the lesson of economy in benevolence 
to be remembered is plain from the fact that when 
he rebuked: the disciples for their lack of faith he 
referred specially to the amount of fragments taken 
up. Gifts for the temporal and spiritual wants of 
needy multitudes flow into our benevolent organiza- 
tions from countless littlestreamsall over the land, But 





the interest of givers in their gifts ceases too soon. It 
may be true that only a few fragments are scattered 
about, in a needless expense here, or an ill-judged 
investment there, or funds occasionally left with 
untrustworthy officials neglected by careless auditors. 
But these are times when the utmost economy and 
business skill in managing our charities leave great 
wants unsatisfied ; and Christians have not discharged 
their full duty of benevolence till the givers them- 
selves have carefully looked after the fragments. 
He who had infinite resources at his command would 
suffer nothing of what had been created for benevo- 
lent purposes to be wasted. Each one of the twelve 
disciples had a basket, and filled it. We need more 
disciples with baskets among our beneficiaries. 


ONE GLIMPSE SUFFICIENT. 


On the road tothe Yosemite Valley, by what is 
known as the Mariposa trail, is a remarkable out- 
look, appropriately called Inspiration Pwvint, from 
which is obtained the first distinct view of the won. 
derful valley. 

It was after a dreary ride, through a dismal snow- 
storm, on a gloomy day, without agreeable compan- 
ionship, that the writer reached that point, and, 
leaving his horse with an attendant on the rough 
mountain road, found his way through the wet 
shrubbery to a position on a jutting rock of the 
eminence, said to be favorable to a commanding 
view, and there looked in the direction pointed by 
the guide. A dense mist shut out everything from 
sight, beyond a few rods at the farthest. But, as he 
looked, the storm was over, the clouds parted, the 
setting sun came out, huge masses of vapor lifted 
themselves like a rolling curtain from the depths 
beyond, and the valley was suddenly exposed to full 
view. There at the left stood El Capitan, with its 
sheer walls of granite, like a massive cube of rock, 
rising from the green valley to an elevation fifteen 
times as high as Bunker Hill monument; while 
beyond at the right and left rose a dozen or more 
other granite walls, and towering peaks, and lofty 
domes, some of them as high above El Capitan as 
five, ten, or fifteen Bunker Hill monuments piled 
above the first fifteen. There the beautiful cataract 
of Po-ho-no was pouring its vibratory waters over 
a height three times as great as Niagara, while 
other falls yet three times as high as Po-ho-no were 
shimmering in the sunlight. And there, in the 
compass of a view three miles by fifteen, were clus- 
tered such bewildering sights of grandeur and beauty 
as overwhelmed the looker with a sense of their 
majesty and vastness, and put at fault in an instant 
every standard of mountain measurement and every 
ideal of natural scenery he had ever conceived. 
It was but for a moment. The clouds returned. 
The lifted veil was dropped. All again was mist 
and gloom. But that one glimpse was sufficient 
to him who gazed to reveal beyond doubt or ques- 
tion the wonderful beauty of the Yosemite Valley. 
Had no other view of it ever been given him, he would 
have known as truly as if he had seen it every 
day from childhood, that it was impressive and lovely 
and awe-inspiring beyond description. 

Nor is it in natural scenery alone that a single 
glimpse suffices for a disclosure of essential charac- 
teristics, and fixes for all time an estimate of that 
which is thus observed, You enter a room in some 
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city or country home, with whose inmates you are 
quite unacquainted. You see unexpected signs of 
refinement and taste there. The furnishing is not 
elegant nor costly ; but it is distinctively admirable. 
Grace and delicacy show themselves on every side. 
Good taste and cultivation are apparent in the ap- 
pointments and adornings of the room; in single 
pieces of furniture; in the style of the curtains, or 
the colors of the carpet ; in the corner brackets, or a 
few simple mantel ornaments ; in pictures on the 
wall, or books on the table ; in the selection and ar- 
rangement of flowers or vines. The less expensive 
all these are, the more they disclose of real character. 
One glance settles the question in your mind con- 
cerning the taste and refinement of the person respon- 
sible for the appointments of that room. You cannot 
be mistaken thus far. No money can purchase these 
signs of refinement. No deception can make poor 
taste stand for good. You are sure that all further 
acquaintance would only give added evidence of the 
accuracy of your instant judgment on this point. 

So also in matters of personal conduct. In a rail- 
way car or on a steamboat you see a gentleman leave 
his seat to give a bit of candy to the crying child of 
a poor overtaxed mother, with a look of kindliness 
on his face that could not be simulated. You feel 
sure of his goodness of heart, if you never saw any- 
thing of him but this. One glimpse is sufficient. 
You would not be afraid to trust your child in that 
man’s care at any time. Or again you see a richly 
dressed Jady jerk the arm of her little girl with an 
ill-natured snap ; and you hear the impatient tones 
of her unmotherly rebuke of the child. One glimpse 
is sufficient. You need nothing more to satisfy you 
that she is not the person to have charge of the infant- 
class in your Sunday-school. A neighbor’s boy is 
often judged by you, once for all, by a single show of 
meanness or of generosity, of ill-nature or of sweet- 
ness of temper, of modesty or of impurity. An appli- 
cant for a place in your office, or shop, or kitchen, 
or on your farm, in many a case satisfies you con- 
cerning his character by the way in which he bears 
himself in his first interview with you. And no sub- 
sequent disclosure is likely to reverse a conviction 
based on the one glimpse which fairly opens to view 
the distinguishing traits of any person’s nature. The 
conclusion arrived at is as fixed as it is prompt. 

When character is strongest and most positive, 
either for good or ill, it comes to so show itself in 
one’s face that a single glimpse of that face tells the 
whole story of the life and being, to any keen-eyed 
observer. The very word “face” means, primarily, 
“the whole form and manner, and the make or com- 
position of the whole frame or body; so called from 
Jacere, to form or frame.” 

For of the soul the body form doth take, 

For soul is form, and doth the body make. 
Many a person, it is true, has not sufficient charac- 
ter to frame the body and to shape the face, any more 
than to show itself distinctively in ordinary conduct 
or in the furnishing of one’s room; just as many a 
phase of natural scenery lacks the power to impress 
itself on one’s mind, from one glimpse or from many. 
But a character which is real and potent asserts 
itself everywhere; and it is manifest in the face, 
beyond a doubt or a question. 

You meet some faces which repel you at a glance. 
You know that they are not to be trusted. You see 
selfishness, or lust, or malignity, or cunning and 
deceit, written in every line, and exhibited in the 
expression as a whole. You do not want to hear 
argument on the subject. You know that those per- 
sons are unworthy of confidence and respect. Again 
you see a face of evident sincerity and uprightness, 
to which you give your confidence unreservedly at 
the start. Or you look into a face of refinement 
and delicacy and saintliness ; you see there the signs 
of quick perceptions, of keen sensitiveness, of purity 
of motive and conduct, of a high-strung nature in 
close control, of attainment in godliness through 
sanctified suffering. You are as sure at the first 
glimpse as you ever could be, of the superiority of 
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that character in its sphere. You give it your 
reverent admiration from the beginning, without a 
fear that you could ever find yourself mistaken in its 
predominant qualities. Or again, in some hour of 
need, you see a face which shows manly indepen- 
dence and vigor, to be trusted unwaveringly alike 
in every emergency. One glimpse is sufficient. That 
man can always be depended on. 

It is often true that a glance, under certain cir- 
cumstances, exhibits one’s character by its disclosure 
of feeling, even more clearly than the ordinary 
expression of face. There are single looks of affec- 
tion which are treasured as the choicer memories 
of a life-time. One look of sympathy in a moment 
of need has told so much that it was thenceforward, 
unfailingly, a help and a comfort toa sorely burdened 
heart. There have been sterner rebukes in a look 
than in the bitterest words which were ever spoken. 
“ And the Lord turned, and looked upon Peter. And 
Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he had 
said unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny 
me thrice. And Peter went out and wept bitterly.” 
And many a child weeps bitterly, even after he has 
come to full manhood, as he remembers some unloving 
or ungrateful word which long ago was rebuked by a 
mother’s never-to-be-forgotten look of sad and heart- 
sick reproach. 

If, then, a single glimpse of us—of our faces, of our 
doings, of our.personal possessions—is liable at any 
time to disclose our character to others, and to make 
an impression concerning us which shall permanently 
influence the observer, how important it is that our 
character be such that we are willing to have it dis- 
closed always and to all. It is of no use for us to 
be on the watch for opportunities to make the abiding 
impression in the hope that thereby we can shape it 
desirably. That which shows us conclusively comes 
out from within; it cannot be put on. No forced 
smile, or designing words of kindly tone, or pretence 
of integrity, refinement, or manly vigor, can be a 
substitute for that which is unaffected and sincere. 
What we are, not what we assume to be, is settled 
by the single glimpse of us which discloses our real 
selves to one whose opinion is worth having. Said 
Cromwell to Bernard, an unscrupulous lawyer, “I un- 
derstand that you have lately been vastly wary in 
your conduct. Do not be too confident of this. 
Subtlety may deceive you; integrity never will.” 
A favorite. maxim of Granville Sharpe was, “ Always 
endeavor to be what you would wish to appear.” 
The scriptural maxim is yet better and of fuller 
meaning: “ Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life;” and out of it are, 
also, the unconscious and inevitable disclosures of 
character. 


THE BEAUTY OF BIBLE WORDS. 


Aside from the power of Bible language, the 
youngest and most careless reader cannot long fail to 
discover that it possesses also a literary grace of 
form and beauty of expression. In everything that 
is powerful there must be a certain kind of beauty, 
more or less apparent ; and nothing that is weak can 
be said to possess the highest type of comeliness. But 
the beauty of Bible words is much more than the 
beauty of mere strength and effectiveness. It can 
be apprehended by those who fail to grasp the force 
of the spiritual truth unfolded by it, and who see no 
importance in its statements of facts. Just as the 
best poetry of any language could cause pleasure 
when read to a Hottentot, merely by the grace of the 
melody of its sounds and movements, so the Bible, in 
its original forms or in any adequate translation, com- 
mands the respect, by its external fashion, of those to 
whom its inner worth is unknown. 

Again, the beauty of the Bible is not that alone of 
simplicity and straightforwardness. All the great 
books of the world, absolutely without exception, are 
simple and straightforward ; and none of them more 
so than the greatest of books. It is strong in its 
effectiveness and simple in its methods; but it is no 
less notable for its poetic exaltation in those places 


where poetical language is most appropriate for its 
message to men. We are not speaking of those 
beauties which are to be sought by long study, but 
of those which are evident at once. The grace of 
Bible language never tires the most patient student, 
but it does not hide itself from the first glance of a 
careless eye. It is the creed of a considerable num- 
ber of cultivated men, at the present time, to believe 
that “a thing of beauty is a joy forever;” that 
“beauty is its own excuse for being;” that, in a 
word, the simple quality of pleasingness is the thing 
most to be sought by the lover of art. Whatever 
truth there is in this idea is as applicable to parts of 
the Bible as it is to the shells, the flowers, or the 
gems so dear to the sensitive tastes of the most 
enthusiastic of art reformers. 

The beauty of Bible language could hardly have a 
more striking illustration than is offered in the fifty- 
third chapter of Isaiah, the subject of the Sunday- 
school lesson around which are grouped the lesson- 
helps of the present number. To many biblical 
critics and readers it is the one ‘pre-eminent chapter 
of the Old Testament, in point of the external beauty 
of which we have been speaking; and certainly no 
better illustration of the grace of the fashion of 
biblical language could be presented. It should be 
offered, to those unfamiliar with it, as a gem without 
aflaw. Its grace passes from the original Hebrew 
into all the leading modern versions. After one has 
read the grand King James translation, he may turn 
with undiminishing pleasure to Professor Toy’s care- 
ful parallel translation from the Hebrew, to the sweet 
version of the Geneva Bible, or far back to that 
earliest of English presentations of Scripture, the 
version made by John Wycliffe and his followers just 
five centuries ago. Let us read the ancient words in 
their unchanged form, for they need few explanations 
to make them intelligible to modern readers : 

“Who leeuede to [believed in| owre heering? and the 
arm of the Lord to whom is it shewyd? And it shall 
stegen [ascend] up as a quyk hegge [living reed] biforn — 
him, and as a roote fro the threstende |thirsty| erthe. 
Ther is not shap to him, ne fairnesse; and wee segen 
[saw] hym, and he was not of sigte; and wee desireden 
hym, dispisid, and the laste of men, man of sorewes, and 
witende [knowing] infirmyte. And as hid his chere [his 
face was hid, as it were] and dispisid; wherfore ne we 
setteden by [did not esteem] him. Vereli oure sicnesses 
he tooc, and our sorewes he bar; and we heelden |{held| 
him as leprous, and smyten of God, and mekid {made 
meek]. He forsothe woundid is for oure wickidnesses, 
defoulid is for our hidous giltes; the discypline of oure 
pes [peace] [is] up on hym, and with his wannesse we ben 
[are] heled. All we as shep erreden [wandered], eche 
in to his weie bowede doun, and the Lord putte in him 
the wickidnesse of vs alle. He is offred, for he wolde 
[would], and he openede not his mouth; as a shep to 
sleyng he shal be lad, and as a lomb bifor the clippere 
itself he shal become doumb, and he opened not his 
mouth. Fro anguysh and fro dom [judgment] he is 
take awei, the ieneracioun of hym who shal tellen out? 
For kut awei he is fro the lond of lyueres [living persons]. 
For the hidous gilte of my puple I smot him. And gyuen 
[give] he shall vnpitous men for biriyng, and riche men 
for his deth ; for thi that [because] wickenesse he dide 
not, ne treccherie wasin his mouth; and the Lord 
wolde to-trede [tread upon] hym in infirmytee. If 
he shal putte his soule for synne, he shal seen sed 
[seed] of long age, and the wil of the.Lord in his hond 
shal be rigt reulid. For thi that he trauailede, his soule 
shal seen, and ben fulfyld. In his kunning [knowledge] 
he my rigtwis seruaunt shal iustifien manye, and the 
wickidnesses of hem he shal bern [bear]. Therfore I 
shal dele to hym manye, and of stronge men he shal 
deuyde spoiles ; for thi that he toc in to deth his lif, and 
with hidous gilteres {Offenders} is holden; and he the 
synne of manye toc, and for trespaseres pregede [ prayed |.” 

Shall the longest search find more beautiful words 
than these, among all the treasures of literature ? 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 
It is indeed strange that a Sunday-school teacher can 
consent to be away from his class without providing a 


substitute. If a pastor should go off leaving his pulpit 
unsupplied, every now and then, he would hardly be 





called a faithful minister. Yet why is not a teacher’s 
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responsibility as great in his sphere, as the pastor’s in 
his? It is hoped that fidelity to duty does not depend 
in either case on the question of salary. This matter is 
one to which we have often called attention. And now 
we give place toa complaint and a suggestion, on the sub- 
ject, from a correspondent in Bellaire, Ohio, who says: 

Rarely a Sunday passes with many Sunday-schools but that 
the superintendent is unexpectedly called upon to furnish one 
or more substitutes to supply the places of teachers who are 
absent. Teachers cannot always be in their places at the Sun- 
dar-school, but it may be expected of them that they furnish 
substitutes when they are to be absent; and give such an oppor- 
tunity to properly prepare themselves. None can do justice to a 
class without previous preparation with a view to teaching. 
Bible-class scholars are usually the most available ones to sup- 
ply such vacancies; and I think few would object, if they were 
given time to properly prepare themselves for the class they 
are to teach. Lacking such timely notice, they usually go, if 
at all, under protest, without a plan, and are not qualified to 
give the proper instruction. Especially is this the case with 
the great variety of classes in our largerschools. Teachers who 
leave their classes unprovided for do them a great injustice, 
embarrass their superintendent, cause interruption in the Bible 
class, and do much towards disturbing the quiet and impairing 
the inefficiency of the school. 

It is unquestionably true that one who has duly pre- 
pared himself for a part in the Bible class is not always 
prepared to teach. Those who are to teach ought to 
know and make ready beforehand. In some schools there 
are substitute teachers on the list ; those who comes pre- 
pared to teach if they are needed, and who sit as scholars 
in the Bible class until called for. But even in a school 
where such substitutes are available, no teacher is justifi- 
able in leaving his class unprovided for by going off with- 
out a full understanding with the superintendent. 


How to do more than we can do, is a question which 
perplexes a great many; and the worst of it is that no 
one can give it a satisfactory answer. It is freshly put 
by a lady teacher up in the North-west, in the following 
letter : 

For years I have taught constantly in mission schools of one 
kind or another, and now I find myself in Minnesota with a 
class of Scandinavian servant girls which numbers thirty— 
sometimes more. I am greatly perplexed as to the best way to 
teach them, and as a last resort I have ventured to ask you, 
knowing very well that it is taking valuable time, and that you 
may not be able to spare it. My girls are busily occupied dur- 
ing the week, and have little time for study. Some of them 
speak the language so indifferently that they are quite unwilling 
to answer questions if they are prepared upon the lesson. The 
class is so large that references cannot be found and read so as to 
be heard by the whole class ; hence its teaching usually amounts 
to a talk by the teacher, and an occasional answer from a few of 
the most intelligent. I was interested in an article in your 
paper of March 15, entitled “‘ The way a rural teacher prepares 
her lesson ;’’ but I cannot follow that, for I cannot know the 
needs of my class. New scholars appear every week, and it is 
impossible to speak to each one even, much more to know their 
needs. I am perplexed to know just what to do, and I appeal 
to you or some one who reads your paper. I will add, that I have 
a meeting for them every Friday evening, where I learn some- 
thing of them, and where always some soul is seeking Christ; 
but how to teach the lesson to a class eager to learn, but who 
have no helps in the study of it, I confess I don’t know. You 
may say, divide the class. I have recently done so, making 
three ; but the number of my class does not diminish at all. 
I think they come because I love them ; but I want to instruct 
them as well. Can you help me? I do not want to preach, 
but it amounts to that, really. 


The impossibility in this case is the attempt to secure 
thorough personal instruction to all the members of a 
class so large that its teacher cannot reach each scholar 
personally. It is the old problem how to secure a small 
pocket Bible with large print. It can’t be done. The 
choice must be made between the two things desired. 
You cannot have both. Scholars imperfectly acquainted 
with the teacher’s language need a great deal more than 
others of the teacher’s personal attention to secure them 
close instruction. In many of the Chinese Sunday- 
schools of San Francisco, for example, each scholar has 
the entire attention of a teacher. There is no making 
progress with them in any other way. The number of 
scholars proper for any class depends somewhat on the 
attainments of the scholars, and somewhat on the teach- 
er’s teaching power. No one rule applies alike in all 
cases. In the case in question, the teacher herself sees 
that she has a larger class of scholars—such as they are— 
than she can teach. Yet she has no more than she can 
love, and talk to, and pray for, and influence for good. 
Now she is doubtless doing an excellent work with her 
present methods. It is a question whether she ought to 
attempt anything more. But if those scholars are to be 
personally taught,—instructed as well as influenced,— 
they must have more teachers. On that point there is no 
room for discussion. 





SPRINGTIME INVITATIONS, 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 


The streams are shouting now to me, 
From silver trumpets on the hills, 
To leave the city smoke, and be 
Their guests, where grass and daffodils, 
Like Mary at the Master’s feet, 
Break alabaster boxes sweet. 


The trees are beckoning to me, 

And waving high their branches green, 
They clap their palms in ecstasy 

Of welcome to their summer sheen, 
And seem to write in shade around 
Their invitations on the ground. 


The wind is whispering to me 
The secrets of the wood and glen ; 

Where flowers are sweet, and birds are free, 
And plenty strews the haunts of men. 

It comes with healing on its wings, 

Glad tidings to my soul it brings. 


The birds are calling soft to me, 

From buoyant boughs that hold a nest, 
At every morning matinee, 

To go with them, and be their guest. 
O minstrels sweet! I’ll bid adieu 
To din and dust, and visit you. 


The friends I love are calling me, 
Through telegraph and telephone, 
To share their hospitality, 
Where, crowned with flowers, Peace on her throne 
With smiling lips grants a new lease 
Of health and happiness and peace. 


The whispering winds that speak to me, 
The beckoning branches’ sylvan speech, 
The shouting streamlets leaping free, 
The singing birds, their lessons teach, 
And with the voice of friends invite 
To rural joys and calm delight. 





HISTORY OF CATECHISING, 
BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. 


Robert Raikes, who was born in 1735, and died in 1811, 
at the age of seventy-six, is looked upon by many as the 
founder of Sunday-school instruction for children. He 
made a handsome fortune as a publisher, was a Christian 
philanthropist, and devoted his time and his talents, with 
his means, for the religious education of the young,—and 
particularly for the young of the humble, illiterate, and 
poor. We give him all credit for his exertions, and espe- 
cially for his exertions during a century of such Laodicean 
supineness as the eighteenth century in England. But we 
have long supposed that Raikes became familiar in 
his reading (a sort of pursuit which’a bookish man would 
be apt to indulge in) with the catechetical system of 
primitive times, and that he was stirred up by it to 
attempt an imitation, more or less, of* the discipline 
maintained by the primitive church, in rearing children 
for a religious life; or, as Dr. Bushnell might have 
expressed it, in conducting “ Christian nurture.” 

So I wish to make some references to this discipline or 
nurture, to show what it was, and how efficacious it was 
designed to be; but, before doing so, wish to answer a 
question that has sometimes been asked complainingly : 
Why, if a system of Sunday-school instruction began, as 
did that of Mr. Raikes, so far back as 1781,—why was it 
so slow in reaching, and developing itself in, the United 
States? The true cause I apprehend to have been the 
war of the Revolution and its long-continued demoral- 
izing influences. I had no adequate conception of 
these influences, until called to baptize a person, more 
than ninety years of age, who, when examined as to 
her proficiency in Christian knowledge, displayed a 
remarkable familiarity with the Bible. “My good 
woman,” said the pastor, in no small astonishment, “you 
must have read your Bible very faithfully.” No, she had 
done no such thing. “Well, you must have paid con- 
siderable attention to it.” No, she had never read it at 
all. “ Why, what does that mean?” “It means,” she said, 
with a moistened eye, “that I never learned to read.” 
“Never learned to read, in such a country as this?” 
“Oh! sir,” she said, “bear with me. I was in my 
girlhood just after the Revolution, and schools and 
churches were then but little attended to. Everybody 
was struggling merely to live. I was suffered to grow 
up uncared for; and when I became a woman, I tried 
hard to learn to read, but it was too late. Grown people 
cannot learn their letters, as childrencan. I had to get 
others to read the Bible for me; and when by and by I 
heard it read in church, I listened with all my might, 
and hearing the same chapters read over year by year, I 
almost got them by heart.” It was a loud revelation, to 
the pastor, of the demoralizing effects of war, which he 





never forgot; and he never afterwards wondered why the 
gross and abusive infidelity of Thomas Paine made such 
havoc in communities which he had supposed vastly 
better equipped for a struggle with its reckless assurance. 

But, not to pursue such a topic, though amply sug- 
gestive, let us turn now to the primitive days of Chris- 
tianity, to see how the religious instruction of the young 
was attended to then. 

Of course, it would be attended to then, as it had been 
attended to by the predecessors of Christians in, and 
under, God’s covenant,—his ancient people, the Jews. 
But that it received much consideration from such a 
people, steeped in ignorance and immorality, as thou- 
sands esteemed them, is to such thousands an incongru- 
ous, almost an impossible idea; yet that it received ample 
consideration from them is vouched for by such an 
author as Josephus, the epitomist of Jewish antiquities, 
and of the wars which dispersed his nation, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, the son of the Emperor 
Vespasian. Josephus was put upon his mettle by a 
heathen philosopher called Apion, who attacked Judaism 
with the same impressions which multitudes now enter- 
tain respecting it, and who endeavored to depreciate it as 
a medley of crude superstitions. Doubtless, it behooved 
Josephus to show that his countrymen were not as poorly 
or as badly educated as his proud and self-conceited 
adversary would fain imagine. That adversary could 
glory in a system which educated such men as Cicero, 
with a tuition which began with a catechetical study of 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, the fundamental statutes 
of the Roman Commonwealth. It was this education 
which wrought Cicero up to such an admiration for law, 
its wisdom, its beneficent aim, and its governmental and 
social achievements, that he exclaimed, “Give me a 
knowledge of law, in preference to a knowledge of all 
your boasted philosophy” (De Oratore. Lib. I. Sect. 44). 


But Josephus was ready with his answer for the loftiest 
pretensions of a Gentile education. Judaism had its law 
—its system of law—as well as heathenism; in a book, 
too, whose author had provoked the homage of the cele- 
brated Longinus (On the Sublime. Sect. IX.). And in the 
estimation of its votaries, it was so priceless that an edu- 
cation in it was aimed at, as far outstripping all the efforts 
of heathenism ; successful as they were fondly supposed 
and vehemently declared to be. Therefore his confident 
assertion: “The greatest part of mankind are so far from 
living according to their ownlaws that they hardly know 
them. But for our people, if anybody do but ask any 
one of them about our laws, he will more readily tell them 
all than he will tell his own name. And this in conse- 
quence of having learned them immediately, as soon as 
ever we became sensible of anything, and of our having 
them, as it were, engraven on our souls.” (Josephus adv. 
Apion. Bk. III. Sect. 19). 

It was under such a system of education that St. Paul 
became a great Jewish lawyer, and a practical one too, 
not a merely theoretical one; for he affirmed eagerly, 
that, in the ethics of the law, he was absolutely blameless 
(Phil. 3: 6). And it was this penetrative, systematic 
education which, under God, fitted him for the position, 
which he afterwards occupied, as the foremost of all the 
pioneers of the Christian faith. We say foremost, since 
the part of Peter among such pioneers was far inferior, 
far less effective ; and if Christianity ever had a pope, 
Paul, and not Peter, filled the peerless office. It was this 
education, too, which made Paul refer as he did to scriptu- 
ral instruction as the foundation on which the Christian 
life should be erected. He relied on his associate Timothy 
as one who would not fail him when others were timidly 
deserting him, because his religious education had been 
begun at the earliest possible opportunities, and had 
become interwoven, like long habit, with his very nature. 
“From a child,” said he, in his Second Epistle to him, 
and among the last words he ever wrote,—“ from a child, 
thou hast known the Holy Scriptures.” The Greek word 
is a strong and marked one, and might be translated 
“from infancy ;” showing the extremely early age alluded 
to (2 Tim. 3: 15, 16). 

And, again, the great apostle showed his estimation of 
this education, when he spake of the wide application of 
Scripture, to encourage Timothy to the freest and most 
catholic diffusion of its counsels, It is profitable, he went 
on tosay, persistively ; profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness. He winds 
up his series with an idea which he aimed to make most 
impressive as its culmination. And what is it? Our 
common version says, somewhat indefinitely, “instruction 
in righteousness.” But St. Paul was one who could 


handle language with precision, and he does so here. 
Our word “instruction” does not by any means convey his 
full and graphic meaning. The word “education ” comes 





nearer to it. But even that does not reach its full exten- 
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sion, Itis in the Greek paideia, from paisa child, and 
signifies an education begun in childhood ; or, if we may 
fall back upon the case of Timothy, in the days of lisping 
infancy. Those who have encountered Xenophon’s Cyro- 
pedia, or the education of Cyrus from his boyhood, 
will recognize and catch in a moment the word’s signifi- 
cation. Christianity, in its comprehensive plan for a 
human existence, is a Christo-pedia, is intended to begin 
with a child’s first dawnings of reason and conscience ; 
and to go on with him, step by step, till he learns, and by 
Heaven’s grace fulfills, all his Christian responsibilities— 
till he is made, not worthy, indeed, but, to use scriptural 
language, meet for the inheritance of the saints in light. 
And the church, with its chief teacher in the pulpit, and 
its subordinate teachers in the Bible class and the Sunday- 
school, is to be the grand instrumentality for keeping 
God’s truth alive and predominant in the human mind, 
and bringing that truth forth to victory for the salvation 
of the soul. Yet, multitudes utterly forget St. Paul’s 
outline of a Christian education. Multitudes more utterly 
forget the instrumentality of the church, as the great 
Christian educator. Why, it is to this church that God’s 
truth is specially committed for conservation and trans- 
mission—we say specially, because she lives on, while 
good men are continually dying. Paul brings this idea 
out, illustriously, when he compares the church to a grand 
edifice, where divine truth is to be housed safely, and 
from which it is to be dispensed freely in this world of 
decays and downfalls. He tells his assistant Timothy, 
that the church is truth’s pillar and stay (sfay, in the 
margin, 1 Tim, 3: 15), to keep the truth high up above 
this world’s deteriorations—the pillar to support a lofty 
roof, the stay or buttress to support a heavy wall. There, 
the truth (the grand instrument, as our Saviour’s own 
lips said, of sanctification, John 17:17) is to find a 
fortress, to guard it against outward perils, a tranquil 
home, where it may be fitted and adapted for all human 
wants—and then sent forth on its ministries of benignity 
and compassion to bless the wretched. This is the noblest 
and most apostolic conception which we can entertain 
about the church, that it is God’s Bethesda, or house 
of loving-kindness and tender mercy, for the halt and 
maimed and blind and dumb in virtue, who are to come 
to it as a Hospital of Heaven, to have their souls made 
whole, And if we could remember and cultivate such 
an idea of the church, we should have such a concep- 
tion of its profitableness for the worst of human wants, 
that we should forget its minor features, and come nearer 
to a practical union and unanimity, than by a hundred 
sharp-edged controversies. We have never seen men 
work so harmoniously and smoothly, as in carrying out 
the generous and cheering aims of some great philan- 
thropy. Let them look upon the church as God’s insti- 
tution for developing and carrying out divine philanthropy, 
and their hearts will come nearer together than they 
haveevercome. Then minor considerations will discover 
possibilities for accordance, which before were hardly 
dreamed of. Unity of spirit will end in unity of thought. 
It will certainly crowd out intolerance. Perhaps it 
may be as well for me, however, to defend my position 
a little further; and so the present train of thought will 
be wound up, by quoting one of the most solemn of dec- 
larations—one of the most authoritative also—about evan- 
gelica) alliances, with which my studies have acquainted 
me. It was made by one of the most dignified, single- 
hearted, and learned ecclesiastics in the British Empire, 
and in the presence of British royalty. Allusion is made 
to James Usher, Archbishop of Armagh, who died in 
1656, during the protectorate of Cromwell. To prove 
Usher’s wondrous learning, by one of its feats, I will say 
that he toiled on night and day for eighteen years, till he 
had read every line ‘of the Christian Fathers which has 
descended to our times! a feat, perhaps, never performed 
by any other human being! And this is his testimony, 
given in the most public manner; for it is taken from 
a sermon preached in the year 1624, before James I, at 
Wanstead in Essex, some six miles north-east of London. 

“Tf, at this day, we should take a survey of the several 
professions of Christianity, that have any large spread in 
any part of the world, as of the religion of the Roman 
and the Reformed churches in our quarters, of the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians in the south, of the Grecian and 
other Christians in the eastern parts, and should put by 
the points wherein they did differ one from another, and 
gather into one body the rest of the articles wherein they 
did all agree: we should find, that in those propositions, 
which, without all controversy are received in the whole 
Christian world, so much truth is contained, as, being 
joined with a holy obedience, may be sufficient to bring 
a man unto everlasting salvation” (Usher's Ans. to a 
Jesuit, de. Edit, 1835, p. 712). 


It is a sublime sight and a pathetie one, to beholda 
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mind like James Usher’s, declaring that the church 
catholic, as the great educator of our race for the work of 
salvation, may accomplish that work under all the forms 
to which human ingenuity or selfishness has subjected 
her. And that she has a power for this blessed end, 
which no human mistakes or misdirection can take from 
her, is one of the grand proofs that her charter is 
divine and indefeasible. It is one of the proofs, too, that, 
like her Author, she is essentially immortal ; though her 
outward enemies, or even her own children, may here 
and there do her mischief—may displace some of her 
candlesticks, and eclipse some of her stars. But she has 
lived down dynasties and empires, and may do the same, 
“world without end.” She will live on— 
“When Time is old and hath forgot itself, 

When water-drops have worn the stones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion swallowed cities up, 

And mighty states, characterless, are grated 

To dusty nothing.”— Troilus and Cressida. Act3. Se. 2. 

Yes, the church of God, believe as we may about other 
successions, has never lost Aer succession from apostolic 
times, and she never will. The latest generation upon 
earth will find her existing still in “force, power, and 
virtue,” and ready for the final change in her earthly 
progress, which will translate her from earthly scenes, 
and make her the bride of the Redeemer in celestial 
realms. And what an incitement and an encouragement 
should this be to us, to fall in with the constitutional 
charter of such an institution, and do our part, whether 
smaller or larger, in carrying out its destined and divine 
designs. Ali labor for ‘hat may amount to something, 
which will not fail. But of all other labor, there may be 
not an end only, but an end hastening to perdition. The 
very thoughts of the wicked perish, says the Psalmist—al/ 
of them—no matter how much soever the world may have 
praised and honored them (Psa. 146: 4). But thoughts 
expended for the church of God may survive and freshen, 
when 
“The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years.” 

No wonder that even a false prophet was constrained to 
say, “ Blessed is he that blesseth thee, and cursed is he 
that curseth thee!” (Num. 24: 9.) 





BISMARCK AND THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
BY CAMARDEEN, 


Now and then, under the stern and hard outside of the 
public man, who is engrossed with the cares of state or 
engaged in the unpitying administration of justice, some 
accident will reveal a hidden spring of his energy, and 
show that the self-same Spirit which works acts of kind- 
ness and offices of love in private circles ‘supplies also 
power in the heavy movements of the great body politic. 
To pray toward Jerusalem three times a day was no hin- 
drance to “the king’s business.” To worship God, and to 
keep one’s heart with all diligence, are good for all the 
issues of life, great or small. Every utterance in high 
places which looks that way is cheering and commend- 
able; and doubly so one that comes with the clinch of a 
long-tried and firmly held opinion from a man now gray 
in the discharge of most laborious and memorable public 
duties. It is true that a Daniel is not apt to be recog- 
nized by those of his own rank in his own generation ; or 
at best, if he is so recognized, it is apt to be in the old- 
fashioned way that seals him up in the den of lions. 
There is little temptation for a man in public life to utter 
religious sentiments in the presence of those immediately 
about him, at the council table or social board, unless he 
has and feels such sentiments, Thirty-two years ago, in 
a conference of the German states, Bismarck spoke as 
follows : 

“T am of the opinion that the conception of the Chris- 
tian State is as old as the ci-devant Holy Roman Empire, 
as old as all the European states; that it is the very 
ground in which these states have taken root; and that 
every state which will see its duration secured, which 
will show a warrant for its existence, must shape its 
actions upon a religious basis. For me, the words “ by 

t+od’s grace,” which Christian rulers append to their 
names, are no empty sound; but I see therein the con- 
fession that princes bear the scepter which God has 
entrusted to them, according to God’s will on earth. But 
as God’s will I can only recognize that which is revealed 
in the Christian Gospels; and I believe that I am right 
when I call that state Christian, which has set before 
itself the problem of realizing the teachings of Christi- 
anity. If the religious basis of the state generally be 
recognized, I believe this basis can only be Christianity. 
If we take away the religious basis of the state, we 
retain as the state nothing but a chance aggregate 
of rights, a sort of bulwark against a war of everybody 





against everybody else; a conception which the old 
philosophy has developed. Its legislation will then 
no more be regenerated from the original fount of 
eternal truth, but from the vague and wandering con- 
ceptions of humanity, as they are formed in the heads 
of those people who are at the top. 

“Tn such states, how certain ideas, such, for example, as 
of the communists upon the immorality of personal pos- 
sessions, upon the high moral value of theft as an effort 
to restore again the inborn rights of mankind and the right 
to assert one’s self—how such ideas can be resisted, when 
they show themselves in force, is to me not clear. For 
these ideas, too, will be maintained to be humane by 
those who hold them; nay, will be looked upon as the 
choicest blossoms of humanity. Therefore, gentlemen, let 
us not belittle to the people their Christianity, by show- 
ing them that it is not necessary for their lawgivers; let 
us not take from them their belief that our legislaticn 
is drawn from the well of Christianity, and that the state 
has for its object the realizing of Christianity, though it 
has not always attained that object.” 

And during the late Franco-German war, while at 
Versailles, Bismarck uttered the following, in a table-talk, 
as recorded by his “ Boswell,’ Dr. Busch: 

“ How, without belief in a revealed religion, in God, 
who wills what is good, in a higher judge and a future 
life, people can live in an orderly way, do each his own 
duty and allow each one to do his own, I cannot compre- 
hend, If I were no longer a Christian, I would remain 
not one hour at my post. If I did not count upon my 
God, I would certainly give nothing to earthly lords, 
I would have enough to live on, and that would be distinc- 
tion enough for me. Why should I exert myself, and 
work indefatigably in this world, and expose myself to 
embarrassments and vexations, unless I have the feeling 
that I must do my duty on God’s account? If I did not 
believe in a divine order, which had predestined this 
German nation to something good and great, then I 
would give up forthwith the trade of diplomat, or, rather, 
I would never have taken up the business at all. The 
steadfastness which I have shown ten years long against 
all possible absurdities, I have only from my fixed belief. 
Take away my belief, and you take away my fatherland. 
Were I not a Christian of intense belief, had I not the 


wonderful foundation of religion, you would never have’ 


had me for chancellor of the German Union. Find me 
a successor with that foundation, and I go, upon the 
spo ”» 


THE VEIL REMOVED. 
BY THE REV. HENRY M. COBB. 


The following significant and interesting item of mis- 
sionary intelligence has just reached me from the Rev. Dr. 
Shedd in a letter from Persia. 

“One of the oldest colonies of Jews in the world is 
found at Hamadan, Persia, the ancient Achmetha of 
Ezra 6: 2. More than twenty-five centuries ago their 
ancestors were carried captive by the Assyrian king. 
For nearly twenty-three centuries they have kept the days 
of Purim by the tombs of Mordecai and Esther in their 
midst. This colony, for several months past, has been 
deeply stirred with the question,‘ Is not Jesus the Messiah ?” 
Four of the chief men, the heads of one thousand houses, 
(about five thousand people), have, after long trial, been 
publicly baptized, and many others are asking to confess 
Christ. As in the days of the Apostles, all the city is 
moved, and one Nestorian helper is day and night beset 
with Jews seeking instruction in the New Testament. 
Two of their young men have come to us in Oroomiah, 
asking to be taught more fully the way of life. They 
seem to be intelligent and earnest, and full of zeal to 
carry the gospel to their countrymen. They brought 
with them a letter written in beautiful gold letters in the 
Hebrew, from the brethren just baptized in Hamadan. 
The letter, abridged, is: ‘In the name of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Honored sirs, may your 
peace increase. Amen. After praying for your peace 
and prosperity, we praise our Creator and his Christ, him 
who has given us the light of life. We have seen that 
which our fathers sawmnot. We have found refuge in the 
grace of Christ.’” 

The intelligence is in itself so interesting, and is so 
strikingly connected with some of the Sunday-school les- 
sons already studied, and especially with one immediately 
before us, from the Book of Esther, that I send it to The 
Sunday School Times. 

It may be a new thought to many that there is still 
standing in Hamadan a monument or mausoleum which 
is believed, by the Jews dwelling there, to be the veritable 
tomb of Esther. If it be genuine, it is certainly a remark- 
able link between the present and the captivity, persecu- 
tions, and deliverance of the past. Who will not heed 
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Dr. Shedd’s request to pray for more glorious deliverance 
of that whole colony from their ancestral unbelief? 


NOT UNTO HIMSELF. 
[An Easter Aspiration. ]} 
For none of us liveth unto himself, and no man dieth unto 
himself.—Rom. 14 : 7. 
BY M, E. WINSLOW. 
Up from the dead He comes ; no bands might bind him 
Who came death’s captives from their chains to save ; 
And those who in the morning seek to find him 
Only behold a lonely, rifled grave. 


Fresh from the dead he comes ; amid the flowers, 
Brighter, more fragrant, and more pure than they ; 

And those who bring their spice these early hours, 
An angel bids to look where Jesus lay. 


Up from the ground it comes; the green grass springing 
Dead winter cannot hold in its embrace ; 

Nor can the ice forever hush the singing 
Of streamlets rippling through that garden place. 


Up in our hearts it comes,—the new life throbbing 
Which Jesus wrested from death’s ghastly hand. 

No more the dirge-like wail of Lenten sobbing 
May mar the music of Immanuel’s land. 


Not for itself it comes, the spring’s fair greenness, 
The fruit and beauty of the summer’s life, 

But that, far off in autumn’s ripened keenness, 
Our barns with grain and fruitage may be rife. 


Not to themselves they live, the golden sunshine, 
The myriad marvels of earth, sea, and air ; 

The teeming life of forest, hill, and prairie, 
Each ministers to each and everywhere. 

Not for himself Christ rose that Easter morning, 
Not to himself the conqueror liveth now ; 

Not that his head alone might wear the crowning 
Placed he the diadem above his brow. 

For us, for us his mighty wonder-working, 
For us he trod the wine-press all alone, 

Burst the rock-gates, and, through the garden taking 
His path, passed grandly upward to his throne. 

For us he lives through all the passing ages, 
Dropping through unclosed hands his gifts to men, 

The angel who records them on its pages 
Finds only loving deeds to us to pen. 

For us his grace, a treasury unfailing 
Of wisdom, faith, and love, and inner light, 

For us his instant prayer, and, all prevailing, 
For us his armor proved in every fight. 

Not to ourselves we live the life he giveth, 
His resurrection life, our own to-day ; 

He only in Christ’s resurrection liveth 
Who gives, as Jesus gave, his life away. 

Then gladly come we, this fair Easter morning, 
Bringing such spices as our lives afford, 

Not to an empty grave, but—no man scorning— 
To those he rose for, and our risen Lord. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE SURPRISE PARTY. 
BY EBEN E, REXFORD. 


“Harry Stevens would like to have the larger boys and 
girls remain a few minutes after school is dismissed,” 
the teacher announced one day in winter. 

Of course, there was a great flutter of curiosity to know 
what project Harry had on foot now. 

“An exhibition, I’m sure,” said one of the girls, 

“A sleigh-ride, like enough,” answered the one ad- 
dressed. ‘‘Wouldn’t that be splendid? I think that 
would be nicer than an exhibition, don’t you?” 

“A spelling-school, I’ll warrant you,” said one of the 
boys. “He wants to spell us all down again.” 

By this time school was out, and Harry took the floor. 

“You all know that old Mr. and Mrs. Thorne are very 
poor, and the old gentleman’s health is such that he ought 
not to work at all in this cold weather. But he has to 
cut his firewood, and draw it to the house ona sled. Now 
you know they’ve gone on a visit to some of their friends, 
and I propose that the boys turn out to-morrow evening 
and cut wood enough to last them the rest of the winter. 
We can do it easy enough. And we can draw it down 
the hill to the shed, where the girls can pile it up, if they 
want to help us in our surprise party. The surprise will 
come when the old folks come home and find wood 
enough in the shed to last them through the season.” 

The plan was received with great enthusiasm by both 
boys and girls. It was decided that the chopping-bee 
should come off on the following evening. The largest 
boys would cut the wood, the smaller ones draw it to the 
shed, and the girls would pile it up. The old Thorne 
place was some two miles from the school-house, and two 





or three teams would take all the participants in this 
novel surprise party, so that they would have a pleasant 
sleigh-ride. 

Before dark the teams that were to convey the boys 
and girls to Grandpa and Grandma Thorne’s—every- 
body called them that—started out to collect their loads of 
laughing, chattering little people. Such atimeas they had 
stowing themselves away in the great sleighs. The boys 
gave the girls the best places, and tucked the blankets 
about them snugly, and wondered what they had so 
many baskets for. Everybody was in such good humor 
that everybody kept laughing or singing, and the girls 
nudged each other and whispered about their little 
surprise in a way that kept the boys very much excited. 

Half an hour after their arrival at Grandpa Thorne’s 
place you could have heard the axes ringing out their 
sharp, swift strokes on the hill-side back of the house, 
while the girls were chattering like magpies in the old 
woodshed, waiting for the wood they were to pile to 
arrive. Pretty soon it began to come, It didn’t take 
long to stow it away along the sides of the building. 

“My! what a lot of it there’s getting to be!” said Susie 
Jones. “TI shouldn’t wonder if there was a cord.” 

“A cord!” laughed one of the boys who belonged to 
the sleds. “That shows how much you girls know about 
such things. There’s four cords at the least. If you 
remembered your arithmetic you’d know that a pile of 
wood four feet high, four feet long—” 

“T didn’t come here to have you quote tables to me,” 
responded Susie, giving hima push. “We've got your 
sled unloaded, and you’d better be going if you want to 
earn your supper;” and then all the girls laughed as if 
they knew something the boys didn’t, and thought it the 
very best joke of the season. 

“Hark!” said some one, all at once, and they listened. 
There was a sound of bells at the gate, and then they 
heard some one talking. 

Susie Jones, who had had her head out of the window, 
whispered the information that Grandpa and Grandma 
Thorne had come home. They’d got a ride with some- 
body, and here they were! 

“ Ain’t it jolly?” cried one of the boys. 
be surprised to find us here, though ?” 

“ And the wood-pile too,” said some one else ; and they 
all fell to chuckling and laughing. 

“Keep still, and see what they’ll say,” said Harry, as 
they all crawled into the dark end of the shed. 

“Seems as if somebody’d been here,” they heard 
Grandpa Thorne say, as he and Grandma came up the 
path. “Here’s lots o’ tracks;” and then the boys and 
girls giggled, and nudged each other again. 

“Til hev to go in through the wood-shed,” the old 
gentleman said. “You know I fastened the front door 
from inside, and locked the back one; ” and then they 
heard him coming, and were still as mice. 

“Land alive! Ifthe shed ain’t open!” he said, “ an’ 
here’s more’n a dozen sleds. What’s up, I’d like to 
know?” and then the boys and girls came near betraying 
themselves, especially when Susie Jones whispered that 
the “ wood-pile was up.”’ 

“Fer the land’s sake!” 

That was all Grandpa Thorne said when he first got a 
glimpse of the wood in the shed. Then he called to his 
wife to “ come here.” 

“What is it, Elkanah?” she asked, hastening round 
the shed. “There hain’t nothin’ happened while we’ve 
been gone,—has there?” 

“Wall, yes, I should say there had,”’ he answered ; and 
then the boys and girls could stand it no longer, and such 
a shout went up from the wood-shed as never before. 

“Goodness me! how ye scairt me!” said Grandma 
Thorne, as soon as she understood what the racket meant. 
“T declare if you young folks hain’t beat all in s’ prising us! 
Jest look at that wood, Elkanah! Ye won’t hev tocut 
another stick this winter. I declare ef I ain’t c’mpletely 
broke down, I’m so glad an’ thankful;” and she could 
hardly talk plain for emotion. . 

“T’m a thousand times obliged to ye, young folks,” 
said Grandpa Thorne. “I can’t pay ye, but God can, 
an’ he’ll do it too. When ye git to be*old, I hope some- 
body ’ll be as kind to you as you’ve been to us, [I sin’t 
much of a hand to say much, but I ’preciate yer kind- 
ness,” 

“You go right in and build a fire,” said Grandma 
Thorne, 

“Young ladies and gentlemen, we’d be glad o’ yer 
comp’ny the rest of the evenin’,’ and Grandma 
made them a queer, old-fashioned courtesy, and laughed 
one of her merry little laughs. ‘“ Was’nt it lucky we 
bro’t that honey, Elkanah, an’ them hickory-nuts too?” 

I haven’t time enough to tell you all about what hap- 
pened after that. The girls surprised the boys by bring- 
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ing in their baskets full of good things; and Grandma 
gave them all the honey they could eat, while Grandpa 
cracked nuts for them, and told stories till twelve o’clock. 

“May the Lord bless ye for what ye’ve done!” 
Grandpa Thorne said, as he stood in the doorway when 
they went away; and Grandma said “ Amen.” 

“Hain’t it beena jolly time?” said one of the boys, 
when they were starting off. “I never had so good a 
time in all my life.” 

“Nor I,” everybody else said. Now what do you sup- 
pose the reason was? I think it was because they had 
been doing a good deed. We don’t have to wait long to 
be repaid for doing good. Try it, boys and girls, and you 
will find that God pays you for the good you do his poor. 





LAURA. 
BY EMMA BURT. 


She had not a friend in the world, nor any money, 
or home, or even clothes that were her very own. When 
her mother died, some of the good young ladies of the 
mission found her out, and she was placed in a home 
for destitute children. Her face was beautiful, and her 
ways and words gentle as could be. She had a little 
room in which to sleep. The floor was bare, but scoured 
white; there was a little iron bed, but the sheets and 
pillows were very clean; there was a large window, with- 
out a curtain; but it was so far above the roofs she could 
see the wide blue sky. Over the bed was a printed text: 

“Underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
She used to puzzle what that meant; but one night, as 
she lay in bed, it came to her that all about her were 
some loving arms she did not see. She was a happy- 
hearted little girl; but this thought made her more than 
happy, and she closed her eyes in slumber with a smile 
upon her lips. 

After a while she wondered whose arms they were, 
and little by little it came to her that it meant God. 
And she was very glad, for she thought at last she had 
something that was all her very own. And when at 
lessons in the school-room, or at play, or at the long 
tables where they ate, her young companions used words 
that were wicked, or coarse, it made her very sad, for she 
thought they did not have the arms of God about them. 
So, after a while, when she knelt at her little evening 
prayer, she stayed a minute longer to ask himif he 
would not also put his arms about the two hundred other 
little children who lived in the home. Then it came into 
her mind that perhaps the words meant underneath the 
whole big house was the care of God; and when she once 
thought it, she was sure it must be so, and was glad and 
happy once more. 

Laura loved everybody, and she now grew to love 
them more and more. One night she had asweet dream. 
She thought she was out in a field of yellow grain, and 
everywhere were red poppies, and blue-bells and clover 
were flying over between her and the clouds; and as she 
ran to gather them she woke wide awake, and the moon- 
light flowed in her window across her bed. She crept 
softly out and went to the window, and looked up into 
the sky. The moon looked down so peaceful and pure, 
and all about were strewn the million stars, Everything 
was so still, so solemn, and so beautiful, she felt afraid. 

And she was afraid, too, lest the moon and stars going 
by themselves in the night might be lost; and then she 
grew so troubled that she knelt and asked Himif he 
would not also take care of the beloved moon and stars ; 
and then there came into her thoughts, “ Underneath are 
the everlasting arms,” and then she felt sure it meant 
everything, and that those loving arms were not all her 
very own, but that they were under all. And that 
caused her to think of something else. She thought of 
the cross matron with the hard cue at the back of her 
head ; she who was so careful not ever to give an extra 
piece of bread; she who had no time for one little happy 
word,—what of her? Perhaps the everlasting arms were 
sorry for her too,—and she did not know it. Sorry forall. 

And little Laura crept back into her bed and slept, 
and her dream went on. The reaper came and cut the 
grain, and bound the blue-bells and poppies and golden 
grain together into sheaves. And she began to weep 
because the earth was so bare; and the reaper turned and 
said, “All is well. There is sowing and reaping, and 
gathering in. One is not well, and another ill. ‘Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.’ ” 

And little Laura turned over and ceased to dream, 
and slept until the loud ringing of the rising-bell. Then 
she quickly dressed her, and went with all the little ones 
into chapel, and then fell into the line that filed into the 
dining-room ; and as she passed the sorry matron she 
looked eagerly into her face to see if she had found out 
that “underneath are the everlasting arms,” 
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LESSON 5, SUNDAY, MAY 4, 1879. 
Title: THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR. 


GOLDEN TEXT: WHO HIS OWN SELF BARE OUR SINS IN HIS OWN 
BODY ON THE TREE.—1 Peter 2: 2A. 


Lesson Topic: Salvation Wrought. 


1. A Redeemer Rejected, v. 1-4. 
Outline : 2. An Offering Accepted, v. 5-10. 
3. A Saviour Satisfied, y. 11, 12. 
HOME READINGS. 

Monday, April 28: Isaiah 53: 1-12. Salvation wrought. 
Tuesday, April 29: Luke 4: 23-32. Rejected by his townsmen. 
Wednesday, April 30: Luke 23: 13-25, Rejected by his nation. 
Thursday, May 1: John 10: 9-18. A voluntary offering. 
Friday, May 2: Acts 2: 22-36, An accepted offering. 
Saturday, May 3: John 15: 11-21. A Saviour satisfied. 
Sunday, May 4: Rev. 5: 8-14. A Saviour glorified. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Isa. 53 : 1-12.) 

1. Who hath believed our report? and to whom is the arm of 
the LORD revealed ? 

2. For he shall grow up before him as a tender plant, and as 
a root out of a dry ground: he hath no form nor comeliness ; and 
when we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire 
him, 

3. He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were our faces 
from him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

4. Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows : 
yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. 

5. But he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities : the chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 
and with his stripes we are healed. 

6. All we like sheep have gone astray ; we have turned every 
one to his own way ; and the Lorp hath laid on him the iniquity 
of us all. 

7. He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
mouth : he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. 

8. He was taken from prison and from judgment: and who 
shall declare his generation? for he was cut off out of the land 
of the living ; for the transgression of my people was he stricken. 

9. And he made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich 
in his death ; because he had done no violence, neither was any 
deceit in his mouth. ‘ 

10. Yet it pleased the LorD to bruise him; he hath put him 
to grief: when thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, 
he shall see Ais seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure 
of the Lorp shall prosper in his hand. 

11. He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satis- 
fied: by his knowledge shall my righteous servant justify many ; 
for he shall bear their iniquities. 

12. Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and 
he shall divide thespoil with the strong ; because he hath poured 
out his soul unto death: and he was numbered with the trans- 
gressors ; and he bare the sin of many, and made intercession 
for the transgressors. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Isa. 53: 1. Arm of the Lord. Awake, awake; put 
on thy strength, O arm of the Lord; awake, as in the ancient 
days, in the generations of old. Isa, 51: 9.——The Lord hath 
made bare his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations. Isa. 52: 
10.——The Lord hath sworn by his right hand, and by the arm 
of his strength. Isa. 62: 9.——I am not ashamed of the gospel 
of Christ : for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth. Rom. 1: 16. Christ the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God. 1 Cor. 1: 24..-—That ye may know . . . what 
is the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward who believe, 
according to the working of his mighty power. Eph. 1 : 18, 19, 


V.2. He shall grow up. And there shall come forth 
a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out of 
his roots, Isa. 11 : 1.——I will raise unto David a righteous 
Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper. Jer. 23 ; 5,— 
In the mountain of the height of Israel will I plant it : and it 
shall bring forth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a goodly cedar. 
Ezek. 17: 23. Thus speaketh the Lord of hosts, saying, Be- 
hold the man whose name is The BRANCH ; and he shall grow 
up out of his place, and he shall build the temple of the Lord. 
Zech. 6 : 12.——-Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the 
brother of James and Joses, and of Judas, and Simon? and are 
not his sisters here with us? And they were offended at him. 














hath broken my heart ; and I am full of heaviness : and I looked 
for some to take pity, but there was none; and for comforters, 
but I foundnone. Psa. 69 : 19, 20.——Him whom man despiseth 
. . » him whom the nation abhorreth . . . a servant of rulers. 
Isa. 49: 7.——I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks to 
them that plucked off the hair: I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting. Isa. 50 : 6.——They shall smite the judge of Israel 
with a rod upon the cheek. Micah 5 : 1.——Then did they spit 
in his face, and buffeted him : and others smote Aim with the 
palms of their hands. Matt. 26: 67._—They that passed by 
reviled him, wagging their heads. Matt. 27 : 39.——And they 
smote him on the head with a reed, and did spit upon him. 
Mark 15: 19.——And they laughed him to scorn. Luke 8: 53. 
——The Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be slain. Luke 
9: 22.—Jesus.. . for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at the right hand 
of the throne of God. Heb. 12: 2. 


Vv. 4. He hath borne our griefs.——They brought unto 
him many that were possessed with devils : and he cast out the 
spirits with his word, and healed all that were sick: that it 
might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, say- 
ing, Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses. 
Matt. 8 : 16, 17.——Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of 
the law, being made a curse for us. Gal. 3: 13.——Christ was 
once offered to bear the sins of many. Heb. 9 : 28.——Who 
his own self bare our sins in his own body on the tree. 1 Pet. 
2: 24.——Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God. 1 Pet. 3: 18.——He is 
the propitiation for our sins: and not for ours only, but also for 
the sins of the whole world. 1 John 2: 2. 


V.5. Wounded ... bruised. It shall bruise thy 
head, and thou shalt bruise his heel. Gen. 3: 15.—Awake, O 
sword, against my Shepherd, and against the man ¢hat is my 
fellow, saith the Lord of hosts : smite the Shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered. Zech. 13: 7.——The Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many. Matt. 20: 28.—~—Who was delivered for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justification. Rom. 4: 25. 
——Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, 1 Cor. 
15: 3. He hath made him ¢o be sin for us, who knew no sin. 
2 Cor. 5: 21. Christ also hath loved us, and hath given him- 
self for us an offering and a sacrifice to God. Eph. 5: 2.—— 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God, being put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened by the Spirit. 1 Pet. 3: 18. 

vV.6. Like sheep. I have gone astray like a lost sheep. 
Psa. 119 : 176.——If a man have a hundred sheep, and one of 
them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
goeth into the mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray ? 
Matt. 18 : 12.——They are all gone out of theway. Rom. 3:12. 
——Ye were as sheep going astray ; but are now returned unto 
the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 1 Pet. 2: 25. 


Vv. 8. Cut off.——And after threescore and two weeks 
shall Messiah be cut off, but not for himself. Dan. 9: 26. 


vV.9. Any deceit. We have not a high priest which 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but was 
in all points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Heb. 4: 
15.——For such a high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners. Heb. 7 : 26. Who did no 
sin, neither was guile found in his mouth. 1 Pet. 2 : 22.——In 
him is nosin. 1 John 3: 5. 


Pleasure of the Lord, In his days shall the righteous 
flourish. Psa. 72: 7.——The Lord taketh pleasure in them that 
fear him. Psa. 147 : 11.——Thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah, 
and thy land Beulah: for the Lord delighteth in thee, and thy 
land shall be married. Isa. 62 : 4.——I will rejoice over them 
to do them good. Jer, 32 : 41.——Fear not, little flock ; for it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom.——Luke 
12 : 32.——All that the Father giveth me shall come to me: and 
him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out. John 6: 37. 
——Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by 
Jesus Christ to himself, according to the good pleasure of his 
will. Eph, 1 : 5.——Having made known unto us the mystery 
of his will, according to his good pleasure which he hath pur- 
posed in himself. Eph. 1: 9.——We pray always for you, that 
our God would count you worthy of ¢his calling, and fulfill all 
the good pleasure of Ais goodness, and the work of faith with 
power. 2 Thess. 1: 11. 

V.i1. Justify many. In the Lord shall all the seed of 
Israel be justified, and shall glory. Isa, 45 : 25,——Being justi- 
fied freely by his grace through the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, Rom, 3 : 24. Being justified by faith, we have peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ. Rom. 5: 1——Ye 
































are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of 





The prophecy now to be considered, like that of the last 
lesson, was in all probability uttered at Jerusalem, B. C. 712; 
though some fix its date a year or two later. It belongs to 
the second section (chaps. 49-57) of the second general por- 
tion of Isaiah (chaps. 40-66). In this section the historic 
characters and events, which were used in the preceding part 
as types of the Messiah and of his work, drop from view, and 
this great anointed one and his doings are directly dealt 
with. 

The discourse which constitutes the lesson begins with 
chapter 52: 13, and ends with the last verse of the lesson. It 
is justly regarded as the most vital portion of the entire 
prophecy of Isaiah. It so exactly foretells what Jesus of 
Nazareth suffered, that the conclusion that he and the Mes- 
siah are one and the same is inevitable. This passage, there- 


fore, becomes a most powerful one in controversy with Jews , 


as to the messiahship of Jesus. The fulfillment of so many 
particulars of prophecy in the history of Jesus becomes a 
powerful argument against skeptics also. In addition to 
these uses of the passage, it is an inestimable help to the 
Christian in its unfolding the mysteries and glories of the 
Lord’s vicarious work. Recognizing the weight of this pas- 
sage, skeptics have sought diligently to dishonor it, but no 
portion of Scripture is more fully attested. The contro- 
versies about its authorship and date are merely over the 
questions whether its date is that of Cyrus instead of Heze- 
kiah, and its author a second Isaiah. The Jews never 
doubted its application to the Messiah, until they were pressed 
with the fact that it so accurately described the experiences 
of Jesus. They did look for a triumphant Messiah who 
would shine in regal splendor, like David and Solomon. To 
meet the descriptions of this passage, however, it was assumed 
by leaders among the Jews that there would be a second Mes- 
siah, in a lowly and suffering form. They framed this 
strange hypothesis for the sake of holding this, with other 
texts of kindred import, to the messianic application. But 
when the two seemingly inharmonious, classes of texts were 
so strikingly harmonized in Jesus of Nazareth, Jewish inter- 
preters often threw out the class depicting humiliation and 
suffering in the Messiah, and clung only to those portraying 
his glory. Denying the application of these words to the 
Messiah, the question had to be met by them, To whom do 
they apply? The commonly received Jewish opinion is that 
they apply to the Jews as a whole, depicting their calamities 
and their exile; their firm adhesion to God through it all; 
and their final restoration. The words of chapter 53: 1-10 are 
taken as the confession of heathen observers, who misjudged 
the Jews in their protracted sorrows. Others have restricted 
the reference to the pious portion of the Jews who are 
assumed to be suffering for the sins of their unrepentant 
kinsmen. Still others have referred it to Moses, Josiah, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, and other leaders who have suffered for 
their nation. The unsatisfactoriness of all these evasions, 
especially when contrasted with the Christian view of the 
case, is too evident to need comment. 

In the lesson itself the Messiah is presented (1.) as unrec- 
ognized, v. 1; (2.) as undesired, v. 2; (3.) as an object of 
contempt, v. 3; (4.) as one not suffering for his own sins, 
vs. 4-6; (4.) as unresisting though innocent, v. 7; (5.) the 
manner of his suffering, vs. 8, 9; (6.) his success assured by 
virtue of what he suffered, vs. 10-12. 

Of this portion of Scripture it has been said, “It is one of 
the most wonderful compositions that ever were written.” 
“Tt is the golden passional of the Old Testament evangelist.” 
“Tt . . . is the loftiest thing that the Old Testament proph- 
ecy, outstripping itself, has ever achieved.” 

CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY ©. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(1.) Who has believed our message ? 

And to whom has the arm of Jehovah been revealed ? 
(2.) And he grew up as a young twig before him, 

And as a root out of dry ground— 

He had no grace nor beauty, 

And we looked on him and there was no comeliness that 

we should desire him. 

(3.) Despised and deserted by men, 

A man of sorrows and acquainted with suffering, 
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And as one who hid his face from us, 

Despised, and we considered him not. 

Verily, our sufferings he bore, 

And our sorrows he carried, 

And .we thought him stricken, smitten of God and 
afflicted. 

) And he was wounded for our transgressions, 

Crushed for our iniquities, 

The chastisement of our peace was on him, 

And with his stripes we were healed. 

All we, like sheep, went astray, 

We turned every one to his own way ; 

And Jehovah laid on him the iniquity of us all. 

He was oppressed—yet he submitted 

And opened not his mouth— 

As a lamb is led to the slaughter, 

And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb— 

So he opened not his mouth. 

By oppression and judgment he was taken away, 

And who thought on his life— 

That he was cut off from the land of the living, 

For the transgression of my people he was stricken ? 

(9.) And his grave was made with the wicked, 

And with the rich in his death, 

Though he did no violence, 

And no deceit was in his mouth ; 

And Jehovah was pleased to crush him—he made him 
suffer. 

If thou make his life an offering for sin, 

He shall see his seed, 

He shall prolong his days, 

And the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper in his hand. 

From the toil of his soul he shall look away—shall be 
satisfied. 

By his knowledge shall the righteous one, my servant, 
make many righteous, 

And their iniquities he shall bear. 

Therefore I will give him a portion among the great, 

And he shall divide the spoil with the strong, 

Because he poured out his soul unto death, 

And with transgressors was numbered, 

And he bore the sin of many, 

And for the transgressors made intercession. 


(6.) 


(8. 


(10.) 


(11.) 


(12. 


~— 


MESSIANIC INTERPRETATION, 


On the general interpretation of this chapter three views 
have been held: (1.) that the prophet refers in some places 
(where suffering is spoken of) to Israel, in others (where 
triumph is spoken of) to the Messiah; (2.) that the reference 
is throughout to the Messiah immediately; (3.) that the 
reference is throughout to Israel immediately, with a final 
complete fulfillment in the Messiah ; the second and third 
amount to the same thing, so far as the ultimate meaning is 
concerned. For the exegetical reason explained in the last 
lesson the third view must be adopted: as the “Servant of 
Jehovah” everywhere else in this prophecy means “ Israel,” 
there seems to be no good reason why an exception should 
be made here; by this view (the third) we gain a beautiful 
unity and completeness for the whole prophecy, which would 
be lost if the second were adopted. 

This interpretation is also in accordance with the whole 
method of Old Testament prophetical messianic thought. 
Israel, as the Son of God, and the receiver, guardian, pro- 
claimer, and expounder of his will, is the anticipatory, pre- 
dictive picture of the Messiah. All the nation’s experiences 
are ordered and arranged by God as a foretaste on a lower 
plane of what he means to accomplish in him who is to be 
the culmination and glory of Israel. In this prophecy 
especially, Jehovah’s servant under the Old Covenant is 
announced to do what in its fullness was done only by his 
one servant under the New Covenant, namely, to give all 
nations the light of the saving truth of God. And among 
Israel’s other experiences, its suffering also was to be pro- 
phetic. This suffering was so mysterious that many of 
the Israelites supposed that Jehovah had forsaken his people. 
The prophet, rising above this low view of God’s relation to 
the nation, here declares the suffering to be not an accident, 
but a part of the divine plan, not forgetfulness on God’s part, 
nor an abandonment of the people, but an element of a 
preparation for their true glory; it was to be indeed the 
means of bringing the nations to a knowledge of the true 
God, it was endured for the sake of others, it was vicarious. 
In this position of vicarious sufferer Israel stands as repre- 
sentative, and anticipation, in a partial way, of what was here- 
after to be done completely. As the divine sonship of the 
king of Israel (2 Sam. 7: 14) was the hint of a higher 
divine sonship to come, so the vicariousness of Israel’s suf- 
fering was the hint of a deeper vicariousness of suffering to 
come. Thus the nation is from beginning to end, in its 
inward thought and its outward experience, a picture of 
the coming Christ (Luke 24: 26, 27). 

In thus describing the godly sorrows of the people, the 
prophet naturally looks at the godly, spiritual-minded part 
of them, who indeed composed the true Israel; and their 
suffering he regards as endured for the sake of the ungodly 
part of the nation, for through this it was that the whole 





people was to be purified and elevated into a fit instrument 
for God’s purposes. And with this main point in view, the 
prophecy moves with the freedom of intense, poetically 
exalted thought; there is a well-defined and well-connected 
line of thought, but there is the latitude of expression and 
of point of view proper to passionate poetry. 

CONTENTS. 

The section chapter 52: 13-15 (which properly belongs to 
our chapter) describes the contrasted humiliation and exalta- 
tion of the servant of Jehovah. Chapter 53 first describes 
the lowly, despised condition of the servant (vs. 1-3), then 
states that his suffering was for others (vs. 4-6), next describes 
his meekness and his death (vs. 7-9), and finally, his triumph 
(vs. 10-12) ; the symmetry and unity of the description is 
obvious. It is the culmination not only of this prophecy, but 
of the whole Old Testament portraiture of the mission and 
destiny of Israel. The political glory of the nation may 
vanish, but it has a part to play in the world above all 
political power and glory ; it is God’s messenger of truth and 
salvation to the world. This prophecy of the servant of 
Jehovah is the Old Testament spiritual prelude to the coming 


of Christ. 


NOTES. 


In a succession of separate but connected outbursts the 
prophet has depicted the restoration of Israel (chaps. 40-52), 
and especially the mission of the servant (the true godly 
Israel) to bring to God both the whole nation of Israel and 
the Gentiles (49: 5, 6). After describing in chapter 52: 7-12 
the joy of the deliverance from Babylon, he comes to the 
deepest, most mysterious question of his people’s history : 
Why had God permitted them so to suffer? The answer is 
found in the following section: chapter 52: 13; chapter 
53:12. First comes a concise declaration of the Servant’s 
elevation from suffering (52: 13-15): Behold, my servant shall 
prosper, shall be high and exalted and very lofty (this is the 
general statement). As many (the heathen) were horrijied at 
thee—Jehovah here turns to address the servant, reminding 
him of his former humiliation (so was his visage marred from 
human shape, and his form from that of men—he had lost the 
traces of humanity in his deep suffering); so (to the same 
extent) shall he cause many nations to start wp in wonder (at 
what God does for him), in respect to him kings shall shut their 
mouths (in their astonishment having nothing to say), for what 
was not told them (concerning Israel’s greatness) they shall see 
(or, those to whom it was not told shall see), and what they did 
not hear they shall understand (or, thosewho did not hear shall 
understand). The connection (the contrast between vs. 14 
and 15) and the usage of the language require the translation 
(beginning of v. 15) “so shall he cause tostart (leap, spring) 
up” instead of “so shall he sprinkle.” The whole is a pre- 
diction of Israel’s greatness (chiefly as religious teacher) 
among the nations, fulfilled in the kingdom of Christ. 

Verse 1.—The prophet now turns to a more extended con- 
trast between Israel’s present and future positions, and first 
speaks of -the general incredulity as to the coming glory of 
the nation. Who has believed our message? that is, the pro- 
phetic announcement concerning Israel. Some suppose that 
it is Israel who here speaks, and “ our message” means “ the 
message relating to us,” the divine promise of our deliver- 
ance; but the “my” of verse 8, as well as the general con- 
nection, seems to show that the prophet is the speaker; the 
general sense is not altered by the other view. The second 
line is substantially identical in meaning with the first: 
and to whom has the arm of Jehovah (his power) been revealed, 
to whom has God revealed (through his prophets) his 
purposes of mercy, so that they were believed? Among the 
exiled Jews in Babylon there was, no doubt, wide incredulity 
on this point. So when Christ came (John 12: 38), and 
afterward (Rom. 10: 16). 

Verse 2.—Here begins the description of the servant’s 
humiliation and suffering (vs. 2-9). First, the fact (vs. 2, 3). 
And he (the servant, Israel) grew up (in his national life) as 
a young twig (a suckling, sucker, tender and weak) before him 
(Jehovah), and as a root out of dry grownd (parched, stunted, 
uncomely). The rest of the verse is a repetition of this 
idea. Israel, especially during the exile, was to the nations 
merely a conquered people without attractiveness, for they 
did not appreciate the glory of the truth of which Israel was 
the depositary. Christ also was not understood by his con- 
temporaries (Matt. 11:19; Luke 8: 10; John 7: 47-49; 
15:18). The second distich may be rendered, “He had no 
grace nor beauty that we should look on him, nor comeliness 
that we should desire him,” giving the same sense. The 
“we” is to be understood of all persons, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, who failed to see Israel’s true character, and com- 
prehend God’s purposes concerning him. The obscurity and 
humiliation would attach chiefly to the godly, spiritual- 
minded of the people, who kept aloof from the heathen. 

Verse 3.—Despised (literally true of the exiled pious 
Israelites, as well as of our Lord) and deserted by men (liter- 
ally, lacking as to men, having no part in them, standing 
apart from them), a man (the prophet individualizes the 
nation) of sorrows and acquainted with (literally, known of) 
suffering (sickness, grief), and as one who hid his face from us 





(as one who, conscious of lowliness and contempt, hides his 


face in humiliation and sorrow)—the translation of the Eng- 
lish version gives the same general meaning—despised, and 
we considered him not, thought him not worthy of considera- 
tion, esteemed him not. A vivid picture of the life of Israel 
during the exile, and of the life of Christ. 

Verse 4.—The vicariousness of the servant’s suffering 
(vs. 4-6). But, the speakers goon to say, while they had 
thus despised this lowly sufferer, and indeed thought him 
the object of God’s special displeasure, they have now learned 
that the suffering—wonderful to tell!—was for their sake, 
Verily (introducing a sharply marked contrast with the pre- 
ceding) our sufferings (emphatic: it was in truth our suffer- 
ing rather than his own) he bore, and our sorrows (similar 
emphasis) he carried (poetical repetition of the first line), 
and we (emphatic, while he, on his part, was suffering for us, 
we on our part failed to understand this, grievously misjudged 
him) thought him stricken (the word is used often of a divine 
stroke) smitten of God and afflicted (special suffering, as in 
Job’s case, was regarded as a sign of God’s anger). Many, 
indeed, supposed that Israel’s banishment was nothing but 
punishment from God, whereas this humiliation was to be 
the means of bringing the whole nation and the Gentiles to 
God, and was thus in a real sense vicarious. The vicarious- 
ness attached, of course, to those true Israelites who suffered 
for their faith, not to those who virtually gave up their faith 
and joined themselves to the heathen. Many did this, but 
there remained a godly core, who represented and embodied 
the real character and mission of the nation, and who pa- 
tiently bore their suffering for the sake of their God and his 
truth, and, as it turned out, according to the divine plan, for 
the sake of their brethren and neighbors. These thus became 
the foreshadowing of the sufferings of Christ (Matt. 8 : 17). 

Verse 5.—And he was wounded (or, pierced) for owr trans- 
gressions, crushed for our iniquities, the chastisement of our peace 
(the chastisement necessary in order to procure our peace 
with God) was on him, and with his stripes (wound-marks) we 
were healed. It was the sin of the nations and of part of 
Israel that made necessary the infliction of this severe suffer- 
ing on God’s devoted servants; these were thus purified and 
made fit messengers of the truth. Meaning to save the 
ignorant, disobedient nations, Jehovah adopted the seem- 
ingly strange method of afflicting his own chosen servant 
and beloved Son; but the result showed the wisdom and 
mercy of his purpose. The higher application to Jesus 
Christ is made in 1 Peter 2: 24. 

Verse 6.—Repetition of the preceding thought. All we 
like sheep went astray (from God), we turned every one to his 
own way (went in various paths of idolatry and other sin, 
choosing not God’s ways, but their own), and Jehovah laid on 
him the iniquity of us all. The speakers are still all the dis- 
obedient, Jews and Gentiles. It is the experience of the 
race; they wander from God with the ignorance and folly: 
of sheep having no shepherd; God’s method of reclaiming 
them is to send his servant, trained by suffering (Heb. 5: 8,9), 
through whom he instructs them, and for whose sake he 
accepts them. See 1 Peter 2: 25. 


Verse 7.—The servant’s meekness and death (vs. 7-9). 
The experience of the people (that is, the godly part of 
them), particularly during the exile, is described. They 
suffered persecution—were put to death—often, no doubt, on 
account of their refusal to adopt heathenism, but in general 
because of the enmity of the nations and their failure to 
recognize Israel’s character as servant of God. The evan- 
gelist Philip, no doubt, pointed out to the Ethiopian treas- 
urer (Acts 8: 32, 33) how this was fulfilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth. He was oppressed, as a conquered people is op- 
pressed by the conqueror; we have no details of the Israel- 
itish life in Babylonia during the exile, but Isaiah 57 indi- 
cates that the pious suffered a great deal.— Yet he submitted : 
they did not return violence for violence.—And opened not 
his mouth ; said nothing injurious, but yielded meekly to 
what they saw was the will of God. This statement is then 
repeated with the familiar image of the lamb meekly yield- 
ing to the slayer and the sheep to the shearer. On the part 
of the suffering people this was not tameness, indifference, 
or cowardice, but meek, unrebellious submission to the will 
of God. The rendering, “Yet he submitted,” is required by 
the Hebrew and the connection. Such submission is con- 
spicuous in the life of our Lord. 

Verse 8.—Continuation of the description. By oppression 
(such as is described in the preceding verse) and judgment 
(judicial decisions of the earthly enemies—of God only in 
so far as everything is ordered by God) he was taken away 
(taken from life, put to death—lIsrael’s enemies were not 
content with oppressing him, they slew him—the statement 
is a poetical general one, meaning that many pious Israelites 
were put todeath). And who thought on his life? This sen- 
tence is variously translated, though the general sense is the 
same in all the renderings, namely, that little heed was given 
to the sad fate of Jehovah’s servant, no one thought it a 
matter of much importance. The word rendered “genera- 
tion” in the English version, evidently means “life” in 
Isaiah 38: 12 (“age” in the English version), and this seems 
to give the best meaning here: Jehovah’s servant was slain, 





and who reflected on the significance of his life? (other 
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render, “dwelling,” that is, the tomb). Especially who 
thought that he was cut off from the land of the living, for the 
transgression of my people (the prophet here speaks in his own 
person) he was stricken? who reflected on the vicarious 
character of this suffering terminating in death, on the glori- 
ous work to which God had called Israel, and the glorious 
results that would come from this humiliation and suffering? 
Neither the heathen nor the recreant Jews thought of these 
things; yet they were in God’s plan. The last words of the 
verse are literally, “they were stricken” (a stroke was to 
them), the plural pronoun referring to the singular collec- 
tive “he,” that is, Israel. The reading in Acts 8: 33 follows 
the Greek (Septuagint), varying somewhat from the Hebrew. 

Verse 9.—His burial. And his grave was made (literally, 
“one made his grave” ) with the wicked; that is, hewas by 
his enemies reckoned among the wicked, so grievously did 
they misunderstand him. The second line is a repetition of 
the first : and with the rich in his death. The “rich” are here 
regarded as haughty, violent, forgetful of God, and so equiv- 
alent to the “wicked” (similar representations in Psa. 49: 
16; Proy. 28: 4; and by our Lord in Matt. 19: 23, 
explained in Mark 10: 24), as the “poor” are often regarded 
as “meek and pious” (Psa. 69:33; 34:6). And this in spite of 
his integrity: though he did no violence (outbreaking wrong 
of any sort), and no deceit was in his mouth. This was true in 
a real but limited sense of the pious of Israel, in the higher 
sense of Christ (1 Pet. 2: 22). 

Verse 10.—The servant's reward (vs. 10-12). First, the 
explanation of his suffering,—it was God’s will, for a high 
purpose: And Jehovah was pleased to crush him, he made him 
suffer (Matt. 26:39). This was the support of the prophet 
and of the godly in those bitter times, the gleam of light 
that redeemed their darkness. But it was not without an 
end and a recompense: if thou (Jehovah) make his life (the 
soul as the Jife) an offering for sin (as above, vs. 5, 6, 8), then 
this is the reward: Ae shall see his seed (Israel, though now 
oppressed, even, as it were, slain, shall have a numerous 
posterity), he shall prolong his days (the life of the nation was 
not to cease in Babylon, but to continue in Palestine), and 
the pleasure of Jehovah shall prosper in his hand (he shall 
execute God’s commands and bring his purpose to pass ; that 
is, establish his truth and bring the nations to accept it). 
Thus at one time the prophet with poetical license speaks 
of the true Israel as slain (for many of them were slain), 
and then of its glorious continuance (since the remnant 
would return and found a new nation). Israel’s prosperity 
is the result of its sufferings, its free devotion of its life, which 
became in the divine plan the means of leading the nations 
to God, and thus an offering for sin. For the higher fulfill- 
ment in Christ see 2 Corinthians 5: 21, and many other 
passages. The verbs in the three last lines may be put in 
the present tense, with the same general sense for the verse. 

Verse 11.—Continuation of the description. From the toil 
of his soul (all the above-described persecution and sorrow) 
he shall look away (he shall be relieved from it, no longer see 
it), shall be satisfied (shall enjoy a satisfying repose and hap- 
piness after his suffering). From the connection it appears 
that in this happy relief from suffering he will see the results 
of his work; this is the idea expressed in the English 
version, whose translation, however, the Hebrew will hardly 
allow. By his knowledge (of the truth of God) shall the 
righteous one, my servant, make many righteous (by instructing 
them in the truth), and their iniquities he shall bear (as above, 
vs. 4, 5, 6,8). The last clause states the condition on which 
the first depends. But that he had borne and bore their sins, 
he could not make them righteous, that is, godly and pure 
in life. Israel, through its suffering, became in a sense the 
reconciler of the nations to God, and their instructor in his 
truth. References of this thought to Christ are found 
everywhere in the New Testament; see Heb. 12: 2; 
1 Cor. 1: 30; John 12:32. The verbs in this verse may 
be rendered by the English present tense. 

_ Verse 12.—Therefore (in consideration of his sufferings, 
according to the divine plan) ‘J will give him a portion among 
the great, and he shall divide the spoil with the strong (a figure 
taken from war, representing the servant as a conqueror 
enjoying the rewards of victory—Israel was to be mighty 
and prosperous). The reason follows: because he poured out 
his soul wnto death (as above, vs. 8, 9, on which see notes), 
and with transgressors was numbered (as in v. 9; quoted of 
Christ in Mark 15: 28; Luke 22: 37; Rom. 4: 25), and he 
bore the sin of many (the heathen nations and recreant Jews; 
see notes on vs. 4-6), and for the transgressors made intercession 
(which is intimately connected with bearing their sins). This 
verse is a summing up of the servant’s history: inasmuch as 
by suffering he had made atonement and intercession, he 
should be rewarded with might and happiness. The fulfill- 
ment in Christ is visible throughout the New Testament and 
in all history; see Heb, 9: 28, 1: 3; Eph, 1: 3-23. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 
Who hath believed our report (v. 1)? It is a blessed service 
to carry good news, to proffer good counsel, to give timely 
warning. But it is very trying to find only unwilling ears 





where there ought to be quick and ready attention. If in 
time of famine we should tell the starving of a supply of 
food; if we should go to prisoners unjustly confined and 
announce that the way to liberty was now open; if in a 
burning house we should point the inmates to a path of 
escape,—and our report were disbelieved, so that the needy 
failed to avail themselves of the proffered help, how sad our 
hearts would be, notwithstanding our good message-bearing ! 
If with a full understanding of another’s requirements and 
possibilities we suggest important counsel that is not deemed 
worthy of acceptance ; if our deliberate warnings to an inex- 
perienced person, young or old, of dangers with which we 
are but too familiar, are met by disbelief; if our best 
endeavors to help those whom we love, or in whom we are 
specially interested, fail through an unreadiness to count our 
message a true or wise one,—how heavy is our burden 
of disappointment and regret! The tidings of salvation 
—of unconditional salvation to all who will receive it 
trustfully at the hands of Jesus—seem to many too good 
to be true. The wise counsel of the Scriptures is not looked 
upon by all as really of pre-eminent importance. The warn- 
ings of spiritual danger are often scoffed at, or, at the best, 
questioned. Who hath believed God’s message—to disbe- 
lieve which is death eternal ? 

When we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire 
him (vy. 2). Even though it is true that real character always 
impresses itself on the face, and finds expression in the whole 
look and bearing of the man, not all so read character as to 
understand from the appearance who are to be trusted, and 
who are worthiest of admiration. Many think more of a fair 
face than of a strong one; and admire the show of peace 
rather than the signs of victory. The story is told of a boy 
who made sport, in the street, of a man whose face was deeply 
scarred, and learned afterwards that those scars were made 
by the fire, when that man saved that boy’s life, at the risk of 
his own, from a burning building. Those scars had beauty 
in them to that boy, when he realized what they stood for. 
After the war for our dearest interests, a soldier with one 
arm or one leg seemed a handsomer man than before, because 
of this sign of his sacrifice in our behalf. If we only know 
at what bitter cost those deep lines were cut into some marred 
visage which has seemed unattractive to us; and how the 
struggles which they indicate have fitted him who bears 
them to understand us, and sympathize with us, and do for us 
and for ours, as would not otherwise be possible, we should 
find more in that face than the world sees there, and it would 
show its possessor as one to be all the more valued and 
trusted as our friend. We do not see a beauty to be desired 
in the face of Jesus when he comes to bring suffering and 
sorrow, or to call us to self-denying obedience ; but it is then 
that his face has the very look we ought most to prize. The 
trouble is in our wrong standard of judgment; not in any 
fault or lack of his. That from which we shrink is the very 
thing which we ought most to desire and rejoice in. We 
shall realize this by and by. 

The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all (v. 6). There 
is much of suffering in this world for other people’s sins. 
Many a mother’s heart aches—aches until it breaks—because 
of the misdeeds of her wayward and ungrateful boy. Many 
a child has life-long sorrow and shame because of his father’s 
crime and its consequences. Many a wife is in agony untold, 
is in a hell upon earth, because of her husband’s faithlessness 
and brutality. But none of this suffering by the innocent 
saves him who has sinned, or lightens his burden of trans- 
gression. Only One has ever been able to lift the sin from 
another by taking its weight on himself. Jesus, alone, saves 
us by suffering for us; saves not those who are good, but 
those who are evil. It is those of us who are conscious of our 
iniquities, who can have hope and rejoicing in the truth that 
Jesus Christ gave himself to be the Saviour of sinners, and 
that “the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 

Yet he opened not his mouth (v.7). It is hard to keep silence 
when we are misunderstood or misrepresented ; when we are 
slandered and falsely reproached. It is hard to hear sting- 
ing words of injustice, and say never,a word in reply. Yet 
there are times when the followers of Jesus need to imitate 
the silence of Jesus under false accusation. Meekly and 
mutely bearing harsh words is often our most effective 
preaching, and our most successful defense. To know when 
to be silent, and to have the strength to say nothing, mark 
high attainment in the Christian life. No speech is so elo- 
quent as the speech of the closed lips, when the blood is hot 
with sudden anger, and the temptation is strong to’ give back 
bitter words for those which have been thrown in our faces. 
Lord, help us to keep our mouths shut—in the time for 
silence ! 

He shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied 
(v.11). There is a peculiar joy from successful suffering for 
others. How much greater is a mother’s joy in her child 
when her faithfulness in caring for him untiringly through 
a long sickness is rewarded by his saved life and restored 
health! And a mother’s final satisfaction in her son’s 
matured Christian manhood will always be in proportion to 
her painful and generous sacrifices in his behalf. Whatever 
we struggle for, gives us truest enjoyment according to its 
cost in our toils and self-denials and endurances for its attain- 





ment. Whether it be the conversion of a soul, the training 
of a scholar, the bringing of peace to a distracted household, 
the winning of a wise friendship, or the securing of comfort 
to one whom we love, and whose case seemed desperate,— 
when we see at last the glad results of the travail of our soul, 
of the prayerful agonizing of our hearts, we shall be rejoiced, 
as we could not have been were the travail and the agonizing 
less severe. What our Saviour has undertaken for us, he 
will accomplish. At whatever cost is needful he will com- 
pass his purpose in our behalf. And when his work for us is 
done, he will love us all the more for his sacrifices to win our 
salvation. He will love most those of us to whom he has 
forgiven most—whose rescue has cost him most; for in them 
“he shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 





Nore.—An editorial on The Beauty of Bible Words, with 
special reference to Isaiah 53, is printed on the second page. 
—TuHE Epiror. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


There is so much in this lesson that it would not be wise 
to try and give it all to very little children. The important 
thing will be, to present faithfully a plain picture of the 
sufferings of Christ for our sins, hoping that each heart may 
feel the reality and respond with love to such a Saviour. Do 
not give it with a tragic manner, but with tenderness and 
simplicity give the details of prophecy and the correspond- 
ing fulfillment, letting the children answer when they can, 
as you ask about Christ’s sufferings, or when, where, and how 
they were endured. 

Call back much of last week’s lesson. Who told of a 
coming Saviour? How many years before he came? Did 
the people believe Isaiah when he told of one tocome? Do 
all people believe in Jesus Christ since he has come? Did 
all who saw him believe in him while he was on earth? Did 
Isaiah say he would come like a great conqueror with heralds, 
and trumpets, and grand processions ? 

In a quiet home in Nazareth he grew up, and when he 
was a man he went back to teach in a synagogue in Nazareth 
one Sabbath day. Do you remember what they wanted to 
do to him there? They despised his teaching, they were 
angry at his words. John, who knew him best and loved 
him most, said “ he came unto his own, and his own received 
him not.” That was as Isaiah said it would be, “despised 
and rejected of men.” The leading words expressing Christ’s 
sufferings might be put on the blackboard, and then reviewed 
with questions after all the points are given. 

Isaiah called him “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief.” What does it mean to be acquainted with any one? 
Jesus had so many sorrows and griefs that he knew all about 
every want and trouble and unkindness that any heart can 
ever endure. He was poor, for he had no home, and he 
said, “the Son of man had not a place to lay his head.” 
Can you say the verse about the foxes and the birds of the 
air? Jesus was often tired and hungry, sad and worn with 
the sight of so much sorrow. Isaiah wrote that God called 
him “my servant ;” what humble name did he, the Son of 
God, call himself so often? He said the Son of man came 
to be a servant; does not a servant carry burdens for others ? 
No earthly slave ever bore such burdens as he did; he is 
often called “the burden-bearer.” Isaiah said, “Surely he 
hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” Whose 
grief? Whose sorrows? Not his own, it was for the grief 
and sins of others that his face was “so marred more than 
any man;” did you ever hear of any head but his that was 
scarred with piercing thorns? Was it true that in all his life 
here he carried the sorrows of others? Matthew, one of his 
disciples, tells of one evening after a busy day full of works 
of mercy, and when the sun set he was still healing the sick 
that were brought to him ; and Matthew says that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, “ Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses.” 

Jesus felt every sorrow that he saw others have. Do you 
know that little verse of only two words, that shows us so 
much of Jesus’ tender heart? Did he not weep at the grave 
of Lazarus because he felt the grief of Mary and Martha. 
He took away their sorrow, for he brought their brother back to 
life ; so with every grief that he took on his own heart he gave 
gladness and relief to others. But was it only sickness and 
sorrow that he bore for others? Each time we read a story 
of how he cured the sick or raised the dead, it is a picture 
lesson to teach how he cures the sin-sick soul, and changes 
to life in him and love to him the soul that has been so hard 
and cold that it is called dead in sin. When he suffered 
such grief in the garden when the three disciples went to 
sleep and left him to watch alone, it was the burden of sin 
for a whole world which he was bearing then. Not for any 
sin of his own, but for our sin, he was smitten of God when 
he cried out in agony, “If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me.” 

Who came with a kiss to betray him? He was led away 
from the garden, bound and a prisoner, to receive stripes as 
they scourged him; Isaiah says, “‘By his stripes we are 
healed.” Who smote him on his face as he stood bound in 
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the judgment hall? Did he answer when he was mocked 
and reviled? Matthew says that when the high-priest 

questioned him, he held his peace; the elders and priests 

asked him questions, but he answered nothing. Isaiah said: 

“He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a sheep 

before her shearers is dumb, so he openeth not his mouth.” 

Peter was there when Jesus stood bound; he looked on 
afar off, and long afterwards he said about his Master, 
“When he was reviled, he reviled not again, when he suf- 
fered he threatened not.’ What animal did they oftenest 
bring as a sacrifice to offer on the altars in olden times? 
The lamb was willingly led to the spot ; for a sheep or lamb, 
you know, is always gentle, and can be quietly led anywhere, 
even to the place where it is to die. By what name was 
Jesus often called which meant that he was offered up to 
take away sin? 

Isaiah wrote as if he had already seen all that was done 
when Jesus was tried in Jerusalem. This is what he said : 
“For the transgression of my people was he stricken.” When 
Jesus was led away out of the city, what did they lay upon 
his shoulder for him to carry? It was because he came “to 
bear the sins of many,” “there was laid on him the iniquity 
of us all.” 

How was he wounded? Who else was crucified with him? 
So, as Isaiah said he should be, “he was numbered with the 
transgressors.” 

Have the golden text repeated, and explain meaning of 
the expression, “on the tree.’ What was the cross made of ? 
Somewhere, sometime, that tree was but a little seed, then a 
tender shoot springing up from the ground; the sunshine 
warmed, the dew and air fed it, just as if it were to bring 
forth good fruit, and it grew tall and large year after year; 
and the strong tree was at last cut down, and the solid wood 
used to make a cross for the Saviour of the world. 

Where was Jesus buried? Even that Isaiah knew, for he 
said, “He made his grave with the wicked and with the 
rich in his death.” He died between two thieves, but it was 
a rich man who begged the bruised, wounded body, that he 
might lay it with costly spices in his own new tomb, cut of 
the rock in a garden. 

There are two verses in Philippians (2: 7, 8) which make 
a lesson almost parallel with this, and it might be given in 
that form, or both in connection. Those two verses contain 
seven steps of Christ when he came to bear our sins in his 
own body: 1. Made himself of no reputation (despised) ; 
2. Took the form of a servant (Son of man); 3. Made in the 
likeness of men (body of flesh); 4. Found in fashion as a 
man (was tired, thirsty, wept, slept); 5. Humbled himself; 
(poor, lowly, meek); 6. Obedient to death (of his own will, 
gave up his own life); 7. The death of the cross (accepted 
the most cruel, shameful death). 





TEACHING HINTS. 


The opening sentence of the lesson suggests a plan for the 
lesson teaching : Who hath believed our report ? 

What is the report ? 

Who sends it ? 

To whom does it come? 

Why should it be believed ? 

The report is of salvation; of salvation for sinners; of 
salvation in God’s own way; of salvation by a suffering 
Saviour—a crucified Jesus. Illustrate the work of a Saviour 
by a lost child found ; a wrecked sailor rescued ; a condemned 
prisoner pardoned ; Lucknow relieved ; Stanley hunting for 
Livingston; the worm lifted from the encircling flames. 
Show the story of the suffering Jesus as pictured in this 
prophecy. 

God sends the message of salvation. All sin is against 
God. God alone has power to save. God proffers salva- 
tion at the hands of Jesus Christ. Rejecting Jesus, we 
reject God’s one representative for salvation. “The arm of 
the Lord” for saving the lost is Jesus Christ. 

The message of salvation comes to all who are lost. Who- 
ever has sinned is lost, and cannot save himself. “All we 
like sheep have gone astray.” None of us are without sin. 
“And the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.” 
None of us need be without hope, if we will accept the prof- 
fered salvation. 

Why should this report be believed? Why shouldn’t it 
be? What signs gave evidence of its truth, before the com- 
ing of Jesus? When he came, what signs did he give of his 
authority and power? What proof did he give of his love, 
as foretold in this lesson ? What advantage is there in accept- 
ing this report if true? What danger is there in rejecting 
it, if it be true? 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON, 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 
; = He shall grow up before him like a tender plant,” that 
is, “like a sucker,” does not, of course, refer to the stout, 
thrifty young sprouts about the old tree, familiar to the pro- 
prietors of fruit orchards ; but to one that has the weakness of 
& young plant, that needs moisture and care, and does not get 
it. Sometimes a date-stone sprouts in a cleft of the rock 





do, green and tender, likely to be bruised and broken, or per- 
haps actually bruised and broken over and over again; but 

yet it holds its own, recovering surely in the end from all its 

thirsty experience, from its being trodden down and bruised 

and broken; for years scarcely growing an inch in height or 

appearing to gain an ounce in weight. After such a preca- 

rious existence for years, it becomes a stout bush ; then finally 

its trunk pushes up; and in the next generation of men it 

begins to bear fruit ; and afterwards, for generation after gen- 

eration, it is a stately joy to the eyes, and a source of blessing 

and nourishment. Such a tender palm sprout the writer saw 

come up and hold its own for two years, while horses passed 

over it nearly every day, boys trampled it down again and 

again at their rushing, noisy sports, and the trembling of 
blasting rocks shook it every now and then, and cut it with 

fying splinters of stone. But the young palm endured it all, 

and grew with slowest perceptible increase, and is still alive 

and flourishing under difficulties. It is having now its day 

of small things ; and none of us will live long enough to see 
its day of great things, if that day is to come. 

“A root out of a dry ground ” is doubtless as well under- 

stood by those who have seen the sage-brush of the Western 
plains, where thirstiness and wormwood take the place of 
well-watered verdure. Another idea will be had by the 
botanist who has explored the New Jersey Pines in hot 
weather, and gathered the plant whose name used to be 
Stylisma Pickeringii, as it lay spread owt on the snowy sand 
like a cart-wheel with many thread-like spokes, each spoke 
bearing abundant linear leaves and flowers like pale blue 
milky stars; but whose root extended for several feet through 
the burning sand, and almost scorched his hand as he pulled 
it up. However, the root here is to be taken as the part for 
the whole, and as a parallel expression for the same thing as 
the “ tender plant” in the preceding clause; and is so given 
in the Hebrew lexicons. In countries where irrigation is 
necessary, yet where water will make the merest sand pro- 
duce green things abundantly, the comparison is plain enough. 
The sprouts that come up from a root in the dry ground: lack 
strength, beauty, comeliness; and present a strong contrast 
with other plants of the same sort (whether herbaceous or 
woody) which may not be a yard away, but whose roots can 
reach the water. Such sights may be seen in any oriental 
garden. It is almost incredible what a tangle the orange, 
lemon, apricot, and other trees of the sort, will grow into 
when they stand in a place moistened by a perpetual stream ; 
and it is almost as striking to see how soon a thrifty garden 
not so situated will all droop and wither, if its watering is 
neglected for only a few days. In the very dry places of the 
East, also, the ground is frequently thickly set with many 
species of prickly composite, or plants of the aster family, 
several of which species indiscriminately are often described 
and figured as the thistles of the Bible. These plants 
generally are repulsive enough at close view; but in the 
distance they look prettily enough, as their heads of incon- 
spicuous flowers are set in the midst of a tuft of colored bracts 
and floral leaves. To use the same general freedom of 
language and call all these species thistles, the Eastern thistles 
have no such bright and healthy tuft of flowers as the Scotch 
or American thistles, or even as that pest the Canada thistle; 
but the tuft of prickly colored leaves and bracts gives the 
head of flowers an appearance quite similar. Many of these 
roots that thus send their shoots out of a dry ground are roots 
indeed. One of these little composite, which the writer has 
seen far more abundantly in Cyprus than elsewhere, has 
commonly but one little head, raised rarely more than an inch 
or so from the ground, and that surrounded by a few leaves. 
But it is next to impossible to pull it up, so long and strong 
is the root. Another appearance, also commonest in Cyprus, 
is that of bushes which were leafy in the rainy season, but on 
which the snails had climbed, until the branches—to the 
smallest twigs—are all covered with clinging snails, living 
or dead, much closer and thicker than they ever were by 
leaves. 

“Heis despised and rejected of men” is another stroke 
in the description which receives much light from the East ; 
though the farther away any people are from Christian light 
and practice, the stronger will be their heartlessness against 
the poor, the afilicted, the outcast, the different from the ma- 
jority. The picture is that of Christ inthe world he comes to 
enlighten. But, in the East, it is a sufficient apology for 
many an impertinence, or even act of inhumanity, to say that 
the perpetrator of it was ignorant of the station or rank of 
the person so offended! that is, it is no harm to be unkind 
or impolite to one as a man, but it is a grave offense not to recog- 
nize his pomp or his little brief authority. Instances of the sort 
are abundant in books of eastern travel. But this is only one 
development of the general egotism of humanity, which is a 
wonderful respecter of persons. ‘Who are you?” is the 
question of the vulgar fellow in the streets, of whom you may 
ask a common civility; and the same question, in various 
shapes, appears much higher up in society in all countries. 
To be “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief,” too 
often only produces an aggravation of the first evil. How- 
ever, the oriental rejection and despising of persons who are 





where it has fallen, and grows up, slowly as all palm-trees 








separated from the general congregation of men is often 


it, as if fearing to touch the unclean thing, which might 
contaminate both body and soul. Among the Druses of Mt. 
Lebanon, one separated from their faith is esteemed worthy 
of death. It is not generally believed by other people that 
there is such a thing as a Druse living on the mountains 
among his people after he is really converted to Christianity. 
It is no disgrace to a Druse to pretend conversion to Chris- 
tianity, or to any other religion, for the sake of gain: on 
the contrary, it is a very meritorious thing in him. And 
the hate which the different religious sects bear toward each 
other is too well known to be dwelt on here. The massacres 
on Mt. Lebanon and in Damascus in 1860 are yet fresh in 
the memories of many in America, as well as in Syria; and 
the Christian governorship of Mt. Lebanon and the French 
road to Damascus are continuing monuments, if the bloody 
work had no other memorial. 

“Yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
afflicted,” is a passage which has a marked oriental coloring. 
The word “stricken” is that which is used for plague, or other 
infliction of God’s punishment or chastisement; and is 
naturally followed by the same idea amplified in the next 
phrase, “smitten” (as with blows) “of God;” which is 
again followed by a word more strictly meaning “ humbled” 
than “afflicted” in our later English. The “we” in the 
clause is emphatic : we thought-—all Orientals are much more 
apt than Occidentals to ascribe things directly to God, even 
to the smallest incidents—that he was one of those upon 
whom God has sent one of his particular plagues to smite 
and humble him. 


BLACKBOARD HINTS, 


WHO HATH BELIEVED OUR REPORT? | 





HE WAS DESPISED AND REJECTED; 

HE WAS WOUNDED FOR OUR TRANSGRESSIONS; 
HE WAS OPPRESSED AND AFFLICTED; | 
| HE WAS TAKEN FROM PRISON; | 
| HE WAS CUT OFF OUT OF THE LAND OF THE LIVING; 

| HE MADE HIS GRAVE WITH THE WICKED; 

| HE BARE THE SIN OF MANY. 





BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON, 


| 
| WITH HIS STRIPES | 
WE ARE HEALED. | 








QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

How many years down the future is the prophet looking 
in this vision ? 

Verse 1.—Does the interrogation express his astonishment 
at, or ignorance of, the unbelief of the future? On what 
nation especially, and on what rejected power, symbolized by 
the “arm,” was his eye fixed? (John 1: 11,12.) How did 
the works of Christ heighten the prophet’s amazement? 
(John 12: 37-40.) How do we know that the vision embraced 
the Gentile world? (Rom. 10: 12-16.) 

Verse 2.—What circwmstance of Christ’s life did Isaiah 
recognize as a reason for his rejection? On what occasions 
was the fulfillment of this prophecy apparent? (John 7: 27; 
Matt. 13: 55-58.) From what source must the “root in dry 
ground” derive its power of germination and growth? (John 
1:4.) Does “dry ground” represent the despised city 
(John 1: 46) or the spiritual barrenness of the nation? Was 
it lack of personal beauty or of royal bearing which furnished 
occasion for unbelief? (John 7 : 40-44.) 

Verse 3.—To what experience of Christ and positive form of 
sin in the nation, does Isaiah pass in his vision? Contrast 
v. 2, Christ’s early outward life and the Jews’ negative sin, 
with vy. 3, Christ’s later inward life and the Jews’ positive 
sin. Is the expression, “we hid our faces,” etc., used 
merely in contrast (v. 2, last clause) to denote the willful 
blindness of the Jews, or does it refer to Christ’s concealment 
of himself? How may the ambiguity be harmoniously 
interpreted? (Matt. 13: 10-15.) 

Verses 4, 5.—Is it, or is it not, in accord with spiritual law 
that a sinless being shall suffer? Is the atonement by law 
or of grace? Is the mystery of the incarnation any greater 
than that of imputed sin to the sinless and imputed righteous- 
ness to the guilty? Should we seek to penetrate these mys- 
teries or bow reverently in their presence? (John 3: 7, 8.) 
On what occasions was Christ’s grief most manifest? (Luke 
22: 42-44; Mark 15: 34.) If his soul’s suffering was com- 
mensurate with the world’s sin, what measure of love was 
therein revealed? (Eph. 3: 18, 19; Rom. 8: 38, 39.) 

Verses 6, 7.—Under what figure does the prophet behold 
each wandering sinner and his substitute? Is the harmony 
of the figure accidental, or designed to teach that the incarna- 
tion was essential to human salvation? 





much severer: it frequently has a quasi spiritual element in 


Verse 8.—In what act did the unspeakable guilt of his 
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generation culminate? (Consider Matt. 3: 7; Luke 11: 
49-51.) Who were the chief actors in his unjust trial and 
violent death? (Matt. 26: 57-68 ; 27 : 11-50.) 

Verse 9.—Why was rich provision made, of necessity, for 
Christ’s body, when his sacrificial work should be finished ? 
Who were the wicked, and who the rich, to whom reference 
is made? (Mark 15: 27,28; Matt. 27: 57-60.) Was the 
purity of the tomb (Luke 23: 53) accidental, or arranged by 
God? At what moment did Christ’s exaltation begin ? 

Verses 10-12.—In view of what result did the Lord rejoice 
in his suffering ? (John 3: 16; Heb. 12:2.) Clear, as far as 
possible, the ambiguous expressions. If Christ’s life is pro- 
longed in his spiritual progeny, what spirit must characterize 
them? (Compare 1 John 2: 6; 3: 9, with 1 John 1: 8, 9.) 
Does 1 John 3: 9, mean that no willful sin is committed by 
the child of God (Rom. 7: 17-23), or that all his sins are 
canceled in Christ ? Is he without sin, therefore, in the eye 
of God or of the world? Is his descent chiefly manifest to 
the world by the absence of transgression or by the presence 
of righteousness? (1 John 3:10.) Which verse (10-12) 
declares spiritual seed (regeneration); which one, justification ; 
and which one, final triumph,—a result of the ~ediatorial 
work. Notice the progress of this story, from the birth 
(v. 2) to the triumph of Jesus. 


OLD TESTAMENT QUESTIONS WITH NEW 
TESTAMENT ANSWERS. 


BY HENRY W, CAREY. 


Verse 1.—Why have so few believed the message from 
God, and, by putting their trust in the Saviour, have secured 
forgiveness of sins and everlasting life? The gospel of for- 
giveness through Christ is proclaimed to all; it is faithful 
and worthy of acceptation, yet but few avail themselves of 
it. Have we availed ourselves of it, and have we felt the 
power of God? Where is it written of Christ, that “as 
many as received him, tothem gave he power to become the 
sons of God, even to them that believe on his name”? (John 
1: 12.) 

Verse 2.—Christ came into the world almost unnoticed, 
and not as the Jews expected a messiah to come, in pomp 
and with great noise. Heseemed unattractive and unworthy 
to those who denied him; but those who believed on him 
and put their trust in him realized all his attractiveness 
and loveliness. Where are we told that Christ, when on 
earth, was like us in all things; that “he himself hath 
suffered being tempted, he is able to succor them that are 
tempted”? (Heb. 2: 18.) 

Verse 3.—Christ offered himself willingly as a sacrifice for 
the sins of men, and came upon earth and suffered that we 
might have everlasting life. He was rejected and despised 
by those whom he came to save ; and to this day all whoturn 
away, and do not believe on him, reject and despise him. Let 
each one of us put aside all thought of other matters, and 
ask ourselves a question. Am I among those who reject 
and thereby despise Christ, or am I among those who have 
accepted him and put their trust in him ? We cannot imagine 


how great Christ’s sorrow is if we reject him. Where do we | 


read of Christ weeping over Jerusalem, saying, “ If thou 
hadst known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong unto thy peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes”? (Luke 19: 41, 42.) 

Verre 4.—Christ came to bear all our griefs and sorrows, 


HE iS DESPISED AND REJECTED. 

















| 
and, while on earth, was tempted and tried as we are. He 
is now at the right hand of God, still willing to take all our 
burdens. We can go to him at any time, he is ever ready 
to listen and sure to give relief. Where does Christ say, 
“Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest”? (Matt. 11: 28.) 
Verse 5.—Christ suffered that we might be at peace with 
God. He, being innocent, suffered that we, the guilty, might 
be saved. He was scourged, wounded, and put to death all 
for us. Do we ever ask ourselves, if we are thankful enough 
; for all that Christ has done for us? The way for us to 
| thank him is by devoting our lives to his service. Where 
does Peter, writing of Christ’s sufferings for us, say, “ Who 
his own self bare our sins in his own body, on the tree, that 
we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness: by 
whose stripes ye were healed”? (1 Peter 2: 24) 
Verse 6.—We have all sinned and wandered far from the 
right way, and Christ came that we might, through him, be 
brought back to our allegiance to God and know the happi- 
ness of living in his love. Are we among those who, like 
the lost sheep, have gone astray? Where does Christ say, 
“TY am the good shepherd ; the good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep”? (John 10: 11.) 
Verse 7.—Christ bore all his sufferings patiently, and sub- 
mitted, without resistance, to allthe indignities heaped upon 
him. He came into the world to save us by suffering for us, 
and he faithfully fulfilled his mission. Where do we read 
that when Christ was brought before Pilate, by the priests 
and the people, Pilate said, “I find no fault in this man”? 
(Luke 23 : 4.) 
Verse 8.—Christ was made a prisoner, treated rudely, was 
given no just trial, but hurried to the cross, in order that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled, and that we might be saved. 
Where is it written of Christ that he .“ was delivered for our 
offences, and was raised again for our justification” ? (Rom. 
4: 25.) 
Verse 9.—Pure and faultless, Christ was put to death on 
the cross as a common criminal, and they would have buried 
him, as they would any malefactor, had not God ordered 
otherwise. Where do we read that, when even was come, a 
rich man named Joseph, who was also a disciple of Jesus, 
went to Pilate and begged the body of Jesus? (Matt. 27: 
57, 58.) 
Verse 10.—It pleased God that Christ should suffer, 
because by that suffering came our salvation. Whenever we 
think of all that Christ endured, we should think of it as all 
for us; for had not Christ suffered we would have been lost 
forever. Where is it written of Christ, that “there is none 
other name under heaven given among men, whereby we 
must be saved”? (Acts 4: 12) 
Verse 11.—Here we are told that Christ shall see the 
results of all his suffering and shall be satisfied. He shall 
see all the good and all the happiness, the fruit of his sorrow, 
and will feel repaid for all that he endured. Christ bears 
all our sins, and it is only by a knowledge of him, and faith 
in him, that we can be made just before God. Where is it 
written, “a man is not justified by the works of the law, but 
by the faith of Jesus Christ”? (Gal. 2: 16.) 
Verse 12.—Christ having fulfilled his mission on earth, 
| having endured all that we might be saved, was lifted up 
| and is now at the throne of God, ever ready to intercede for 
| us. Where is it written, “He which raised up the Lord 

Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus”? (2 Cor. 4: 14.) 
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He is despised and re- | jected of | men; 
A man of sorrows, | and ac- | quainted with | grief: 
And we hid as it were our | faces | from him ; 
| not. 


He was despised, and | we “a teemed * him 
Surely he hath borne our griefs and | carried 


‘our | sorrows ; 


Yet we did esteem him stricken, | smitten * of | God, - and af- | flicted. 


But he was wounded for | our trans- | gressio 
He was | bruised * for | our in- | iquities ; 


ns, 


The chastisement of our peace | was up- | on him; 


And with | his stripes | we are | healed. 
All we Jike sheep have | gone a- | stray ; 


We have turned every | one to | his own | way ; 


And the Lord hath | laid on | him 
The in- | iqui-ty | of us | all. 
When thou shalt make his soul an | offering ° 


for | sin, 


He shall see his seed, he | shall pro- | long his | days ; 


And the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper | 


in his | hand. 


He shall see of the travail of his soul, and | shall be | satis- | fied. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 
Texas, state, at Corsicanna.................-..-.. April 29, 30 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko.............-...-...- May 7, 8 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Caddo.................- May 8 
Illinois, state, at Bloomington ........-.....--.-..- May 14-16 
East Tennessee, at.Maryville...................... May 15, 16 
TPO NEUE, G0 CH demk ccctcudcusnnanncnwucne May 20-22 
Minnesota, state, at Winona................---.--.- May 21-23 
Missouri, state, at Moberly......................... May 27-29 
COCR Gas, RINT, Gt MAGN nnn nnn cee ccccesnccseced May 30, 31 
New York, state, at Kingston................-...... June 3-5 
EN WONG, SE BRU rcnscdnenescavnensensenaiiewiee June 3-5 
Pennsylvania, state, at Altoona._.................... June 3-5 
California. state be Dink ac caueissmes cuenta June 7-15 

4 | Ee June 27-July 4 
Iowa, state, at Mason City .........--.-...----.... June 10-12 
Michigan, state, at Detroit ................--..-..- June 17-19 
Indiana, state, at Richmond...................--..1 June 25-27 
CEE, CUNON, 00 Banta ceccnccnevennncsonnenanss July 1-4 
Kentucky, state, at Owensboro’__.........-.----.---- July 8-10 
Vermont, state, at Burlington...............-........ Oct. 7-£ 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence, ........-----.------ Oct. 15 
GED, GE chet ptictecsenncctieuscset Oct. 21-25 
New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth_................-.-- Nov. 18-20 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSEMBLIES, 

Yosemite Valley, Cal.,..............--022.200-cescee June 7-15 
a a ne ns June 24-July 4 
CGT DI) BON cece ink ec cnetcdesecccciees July 15-28 
ee Aug. 6-20 
Minnetonka Lake, Minn.,...............-.0sss-s.s5- Aug. 6-20 


THE YOSEMITE AND MONTEREY 
PROGRAMMES. 


The Sunday-school assemblies to be held this year at 
the Yosemite Valley and Monterey, on the Pacific coast, 
are also the two sessions of the California State Sunday- 
school Convention. The programmes for these have 
been arranged by the friends on that coast, and are 
announced herewith. Nearly two hundred persons from 
the East are already booked for the excursion to attend 
these assemblies. The Rev. J. R. Berry, Vinton, Iowa, 
and the Rev. I. N. Pardee, Fort Dodge, Iowa, have 
charge of the excursion train, and they should be written 
to for tickets, or for information on the subject. The 
Third Bulletin of the State Executive Committee will 
be sent to all who will send their names tothe Rev. H. H. 
Rice, State Secretary, Sacramento, California. 

The Yosemite Sunday-school Convention will begin 
Saturday, June 7, and continue until Sunday, June 15. 
The following programme has been arranged : 

Saturday evening.—The Chautauqua vesper services, 
addresses, songs, etc. 

Sunday.—9 A. M., Yosemite Sunday-school session ; 
11 A.M., sermon; 3 P. M., Bible reading; 8 P. M., sermon. 

Monday.—8.30 A. M., first conversation, subject, “The 
preparatory lesson of the California course;” 11 A. M., 
lecture on the geological records of the Yosemite Valley ; 
2 P. M., excursion to Upper Yosemite Falls; 8 P. M., 
player and praise service. 

Tuesday.—8.30 A. M., second conversation, subject, 
“ Lesson systems ;” 11 A. M., lecture; 3 P. M., excursion 
to Bridal Veil Falls; 8 P. M., vesper service. 

Wednesday.—Full day, recreation, with excursion to 
Vernal and Nevada Falls; praise service at Nevada 
Falls; 8 P. M., vesper service. 

Thursday.—Morning excursion to Mirror Lake, and to 
Lower Yosemite Falls; 2 P, M., lecture; 4 P. M., third 
conversation, subject, ‘“Sunday-school superintendents, 
officers and work ;” 8 P. M., lecture. 

Friday.—8.30 A. M., fourth conversation—“ The pastor’s 
work in connection with the Sunday-school;” 11 A, M., 
lecture; afternoon excursion to El Capitan; 8 P. M., 
camp-fire and songs. 

Saturday.—Excursion to Glacier Point and Sentinel 
Dome, occupying the entire day. 

Sunday.—9 A. M., Yosemite Sunday-school lesson 
session; 11 A. M., sermon; 3 P. M., fifth conversation, 
subject, “Church-members and the Sunday-school;” 
7 P. M., vesper service; farewell meeting. 

For the Sunday-school Assembly at Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, June 27 to July 4, 1879, the programme is as 
follows : 

First day, Friday, June 27.—7.30 P. M., the evening 
service, vespers, addresses, songs, etc. 

Second day.—8.30 A. M., The teacher’s hour. 1. Pre- 
paratory course outlined. 2. Difficulties and mistakes in 





teaching. 11 A. M., lecture. 2 P.M., business per- 
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taining to State Sunday-school Association. 4 P. M., 
normal lecture on “The English Bible.” 7.30 P. M., 
teachers’-meeting with praise service. 

Third day.—9 A. M., Monterey Sunday-school ses- 
sion. 11 A. M., sermon. 4 P.M., children’s service. 
7 P. M., vesper service. 

Fourth day.—8 A. M., teacher’s hour: 1. Bible 
biography; 2. Word pictures; 11 A. M, temperance 
meeting. 3 P. M., lecture on “Bible manners and 
customs.” 7 P. M., lecture, 

Fifth day.—8 A. M., teacher’s hour: 1. Bible doc- 
trines; 2. Teaching careless scholars. 11 A. M., lecture. 
2 P. M., normal classes, how organized, taught and 
managed. 4 P.M., normal lecture, on the use of the 
Bible and Bible helps by Sunday-school teachers. 
5 P. M., primary classes. 7 P. M., praise service. 

Sixth day.—8 A. M., teacher’s hour. “Bible study.” 
11 A. M., competitive examination. 3 P. M., lecture on 
“Bible institutions.” 4.30 P.M., omitted themes. 7.30 
P. M., lecture. 

Seventh day.—8.30 A. M., teacher’s hour, 1. Bible 
interpretations, 2. reviews. 11 A. M.. lecture, 3P.M., 
slate and blackboard work. 7.30 P. M., platform 
meeting. 

Eighth day.—8 A. M., conference on our nation and 
the Sunday-school work. 10.30 A. M.,%reading Dec- 
laration of Independence. 11 A M., oration. 7.30 
P. M., farewell meeting. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IN GREECE. 
(Translated from an Athens letter in the Berlin Sonntagsschulfreund. |} 

As to what the Sunday-school has accomplished in 
Athens, there is no very great advance in this all- 
important work to recount. The indifference of the 
parents is too great with regard to the spiritual welfare 
of the children ; and we are always in fear of overdoing 
matters, and encountering the prevalent belief that there 
is enough religious instruction furnished ready to hand 
in the state schools. 

The pursuit of pleasure on Sunday, however, is that 
which most hinders our progress. We hardly dare use 
the name of Sunday-school, because everything that 
bears the name of “ school” is under supervision of the 
state, and would necessarily be subject to limitations of 
law, such as a Sunday-school could never endure, and 
which would be contrary to its whole end and purpose. 
We have forty children on our list, but they come very 
irregularly ; only about twenty-five are regularly present. 
The little children’s class has forty-five, but some have 
come and remained only a few Sundays. We join our- 
selves, too, to the general assembly for prayer and wor- 
ship. And just in this joining of ourselves with all 
believers on the general days for prayer, we experienced 
—we, the little flock here—great blessing, and the power 
of the communion of saints We also, on Wednesday 
evenings, gather some children about us. The oldest of 
the girls have a sewing-society for the poor, which they 
call the Dorcas. The Sunday-school children have also 
made known their love for the heathen by sending a 
little sum to Japan. 

Our Sunday-school library meets with approval. The 
parents love to read the books, and rejoice to hear their 
children read to them. A poor woman who has been 
reduced to poverty and misery through her drunken hus- 
band sends her two boys to our school, and finds comfort 
in the word of God and in the books which the boys take 
home. Said she lately, “I read early and late, as often 
as I can, and I weep much over my reading ; although I 
am quarreled with out of measure on that account.” It 
is matter of regret that there are so few books in the 
modern Greek language, which are adapted to Sunday- 
schools. A little boy begged his father to buy him a New 
Testament ; but as he was refused, he set about saving 
up all the money which he could earn himself for that 
purpose. The son of a very poor widow paid, little by 
little, giving half a cent at a time, all the purchase money 
of a New Testament. 

The prejudice that the modern Greek translation of the 
Bible is not faithful to the original, is one that is very 
widespread, and one which damages us not a little, in 
many directions. 

Mrs. Dewar is one of our chief Sunday-school teachers ; 
she was married to her husband, the pastor and mission- 
ary in Salonike (ancient Thessalonica) only two years, 
when he died. She returned to her parents here, and 
works faithfully in our Sunday-school and as a Bible 
woman ; she looks up the children when they are absent, 
in their families, especially the sick; and we hope that 
her work therein will contribute greatly to the result of 
making our work better known and better esteemed. 
Patient, unpretending, humble work, and believing prayer, 


alone can bring the Greek youth to pray to the true 


God. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—tThe fourth annual convention of the fourth Sunday- 
school district of Kansas, comprising the counties of La- 
bette, Neosho, Allen, Woodson, Wilson, Montgomery, 
Chautauqua, and Elk, will be held at Humboldt on 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 7, 8. 

—tThe fifteenth annual convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Sunday-school Association will be a mass conven- 
tion, and will be heldin the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Altoona, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 3, 
4,and 5. The exercises will open on Tuesday afternoon, 
at 3 o’clock, with a union children’s meeting, addressed 
by the Rev. Dr. Richard Newton, and will close on Thurs- 
day night. The usual reduction of rates will be made on all 
leading railroads in the state, information concerning 
which will be given by Mr. B. F. Custer, of Altoona, 
chairman of committee on transportation. All Sunday- 
schools and Sunday-school organizations throughout the 
state, whether of a denominational or undenominational 
character, are entitled to representation. For all duly 
accredited delegates entertainment will be provided, if 
their names are reported to the Rev. 8. W. Duffield, of 
Altoona, on or before May 31. Programmes and any 
further or special information will be given by Mr. E. 8. 
Wagoner, state secretary, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


GENERAL. 

—1,411,648 Gospels and Epistles, in various languages, 
were distributed from the Bible Kiosque at the Paris 
Exposition of 1878. 

—It is estimated that there are now about four thou- 
sand “Bands of Hope ” in Great Britain, with an average 
membership of 125. 

—Mrs. Johnson, the widow of the late Rev. John W. 
Johnson, has been working at Hong Kong, China, since 
May 10, 1875. Of those brought under her influence, three 
persons were baptized in 1875, six in 1876, twelve in 
1877, and thirty-four in 1878. 

—Medical missions in England continue to do much 
good work. The London Medical Mission, in 1878, 
treated 6,847 new cases, and a total of 24,864. Its mission- 
aries and nurses also made 8,965 visits to sick persons at 
their homes. It engages in Bible-class, Sunday-school, 
and reading-room work. The Marylebone Medical Mis- 
sion treated 13,770 patients in 1878; and the Liverpool 
Medical Mission, 27,060. The latter also-caused 27,065 
visits to the sick to be made. The “hard times” in 
Liverpool caused this large number of needy cases. The 
Bristol Medical Mission works with two stations, in dis- 
tricts where medical aid is scarce. 

—An offer has been made to Wilberforce University 
(colored), at Xenia, Ohio, by Professor H. A. Ward, of 
Rochester, N. Y., to give to it a suitable museum of 
natural science, at the cost of production, without pay- 
ment for Professor Ward’s own time in making the co!- 
lection. This gift Professor Ward estimates as amounting 
to $600 ; the actual further cost will be $1,400, which the 
friends of Wilberforce University are now endeavoring 
to raise, with the approval of Bishop Daniel A. Payne 
ofthe African Methodist Episcopal Church, whose address 
is535 Lombard Street, Philadelphia. Naturally those car- 
ing for the progress of education among the colored race 
will take an interest in this attempt to furnish it with 
means of study in a department of learning for which its 
tastes are peculiarly marked. 


PERSONAL. 


—Mr. Sankey, together with Mr. Henry Moorehouse 
and the Rev. Thomas Champness, is to hold an eight 
days’ “mission” in Conference Hall, Mildmay Park, 
London, beginning Sunday, May 4, and ending Sunday, 
May 11. 


—Dr. Joseffy, lately a prominent Jewish rabbiin Vienna, 
Austria, has become a Christian, and is about to preach 
in that city. He lectured in London on March 27, before 
the Central Noon Prayer-meeting on the “ benefits to the 
church of Christ from the conversion of Israel.” The 
London Christian says that Dr. Joseffy is “a scholar of 
great attainments.” 


—A reception, at which two hundred and fifty Baptist 
ladies and gentlemen of New York were present, was 
given on Thursday, April 3, at Delmonico’s, to President 
M. B. Anderson and Professor A. O. Kendrick, of Roch- 
ester University. Addresses were made by both these 
gentlemen, and by the Rev. Drs. Howard Crosby, Edward 
Bright, and George Dana Boardmav, and Mr. John B. 





Trevor. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_—<———_ 


In all things pertaining to translations of the Bible, the 
first requisite is to present the meaning clearly, so that no 
reader will be in danger of mistaking accessories for the 
word itself. It is matter of regret that while at best the 
treasure of the word is committed to earthen vessels, any 
attempt should be made to join it with a “vessel unto dis- 
honor.” Doubtless the word itself will not be harmed by 
such efforts, any more than the Vicar of Wakefield’s endeavors 
to reform the jail prisoners were harmed by the substitution 
of a jest-book for one of his service-books by a profane 
auditor ; but harm to somebody is pretty certain to follow. 
Approaching this category, if not fairly within it, is the 
well-intended book The Four Gospels, Rendered into Verse, by 
Elijah H. Kimball. It makes claims to fidelity and rhythm 
which would constitute a harmless and edifying book if they 
were: sustained; but the verse abounds in doggerel and 
defective rhythm; the translation adds many words and 
phrases to the text which do not belong there ; and the whole 
is far from representing the substance of the Gospels in a 
pure form. (12mo, cloth, pp. xxiv,512. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


There is an advantage in following out some continuous 
study of the life of a great man of the Bible. Such a study 
must leave upon the mind a more complete picture of char- 
acter than could be obtained from any desultory reading. It 
ought to be pursued with zeal and with a certain fullness; 
and in it the offices of a competent guide are of no little 
service. Such a guide into the study of Bible biography has 
been offered in the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor’s lives of 
Daniel, David, Elijah, and Peter; and now Dr. Taylor adds 
Moses, the Lawgiver, to his excellent library. The book will 
certainly help, as the author hopes, “to advance that interest 
in Bible study which is advancing in ourland.” As samples 
of its good quality the last two chapters may be noted—on 
the death and burial of Moses, and on his characteristics. It 
should be borne in mind that the book and its predecessors 
are not complete and critical records and analyses of the 
lives and characters of their subjects, but rather popular pres- 
entations, with special reference to general lessons of thought 
and conduct. (12mo, cloth, pp. 482. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


There are two methods of studying history,—by reading a 
consecutive narrative, and by fixing the eye upon a few events 
of paramount importance. For readers of the second class 
Mr. Thomas Archer has written his book called Decisive 
Events in History. The volume contains sober but inter- 
esting accounts of sixteen great occurrences, from the battle | 
of Marathon to the crowning of King William as Emperor 
of Germany. It is illustrated with excellent pictures, and is 
to be commended to older boys and girls. (4to, cloth, pp. 
xii, 178. New York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 

All the geographies give a fair amount of information 
concerning the soil, products, and minerals of the countries 
they describe. A similar collected body of facts concerning 
the Natural Resources of the United States has been collected 
into a little volume, by J. Harris Patton. The information 
is somewhat, but not much, fuller than that contained in the 
geographies. It possesses some value for casual reading, but 
its inelegant literary style and its superficial tone do not well 
fit it for school use. (18mo, cloth, pp. ix, 115. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, 45 cents.) 

Teaching by pictures is a regular part of every child’s 
education, but one seldom sees so large and systematically 
arranged a body of pictures for the young learner as is con- 
tained in Janet Byrne’s Picture Teaching for Young and Old. 
The quarto volume contains a really surprising amount of 
information, on subjects of grammar, natural history, geogra- 
phy, and Bible knowledge; and a child could hardly fail to 
be instructed by it, especially as helped by parent or teacher. 
(4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. v, 184. New York: Cassell, 
Petter, & Galpin. Price, $1.50.) 

Some preliminary instruction in art can be imparted to 
general readers, and even to artists, by a printed volume as 
well as by a living instructor. A considerable amount of 
such instruction is well presented in Mrs. Kate Newell Dog- 
gett’s translation of Charles Blanc’s Grammar of Painting 
and Engraving, of which a handsome new edition has been 
issued by S. C. Griggs & Co., of Chicago. Without any 
change in its mechanical appearance, the book in its new 
edition is sold for $3, instead of $5, as formerly. (4to, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. xx, 330.) 





An unusual number of excellent versions of ancient mytho- 
logical stories, for children’s reading, have lately been pro- 
duced. One of the best of them is Mr. Benjamin Hoppin’s 
translation of the historian Niebuhr’s Greek Hero Stories, 





Aside from their literary and scholarly merit, it should be 
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noted that their moral quality is unexcep- 
tionable, They are offered in a beautiful but 
cheap volume, illustrated with strong and 
spirited pictures by Mr. Augustus Hoppin. 
(16mo, cloth, pp. 120. New York: Dodd, 
Mead, &Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The present fondness for series of popular 
books and for convenient handbooks of 
knowledge has been especially beneficial in 
the fieldof history. To the list of recent com- 
mendable books in this department is to be 
added A Short History of France for Young 
People, by Miss E. 8. Kirkland, written in a 
pleasant style and a candid spirit. It is to 
be recommended to individual readers rather 
than to schools or classes. (16mo, cloth, pp. 
$98. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, & Co. Price, 
$1.50.) 


The essays of any critic whose careful 
study is manifested in thoughtful utterance 
are worth reading. Certainly Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, however objectionable some of his 
opinions may be, is such a critic; and conse- 
quently his new volume of Mized Essays is 
worth reading. Its nine essays are political 
or literary. (12mo, cloth, pp. xi, 347. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, $2.00.) 





The even excellence of the new devotional 
department in Sunday Afternoon, entitled The 
Still Hour, makes it worthy of the reader’s 
notice. There is other good reading in the 
April number. 

Lindsay & Blackiston, of Philadelphia, 
have in preparation a series of “ American 
Health Primers,” edited by Dr. W. W. Keen, 
and written by various specialists. They are 
designed to aid in the prevention of disease 
rather than its cure. 


Under the title of “ Pearls,’ Garrigues 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, issue a package of 
sixty assorted tracts, ranging from four to 
twenty-four pages apiece, and having five hun- 
dred pages in all. The price of the package 
is fourteen cents, or sixteen cents by mail. 


The recent death of Mrs. Ranyard of 
London, widely known as “L. N. R.,” has 
called attention to her popular writings, and 
to her Bible work among the lower classes 
of London. Robert Carter & Brothers have 
accordingly issued a new edition, price $1.25, 
of her well-known book, The Missing Link ; 
or, Bible Women in the Homes of the London 
Poor. 


A paper of reminiscences of William Cullen 
Bryant, written by his relative and friend of 
many years, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Alden, lends 
interest to the April number of The National 
Repository. The number is also notable for 
the uncommon rudeness of its woodcuts. Such 
clumsy cuts as some of these really disgrace a 
magazine, in the present state of the arts of 
engraving and printing. 

Mr. John Williamson, of Louisville, Ky., 
whose recently published work on the Ferns 
of Kentucky was commended in these columns, 
has undertaken the issue of a volume of sixty- 
three etchings, by himself, of the ferns of 
the northern United States. The price of 
the work, by mail, will be $7.50. Two 
specimens of the etchings show work that is 
both artistic and accurate. 





The secret of Joseph Cook’s success is thus 
explained by a writer in The Lutheran 
Observer: ‘It is not his originality. It is 
not his learning. It is not his amazing 
wealth of materials for making clear his 
thoughts. As we listened, it seemed to be no 
single thing, but a happy combination of 
qualities, all fused and run in one mould 
of purpose. It seemed to be his force.” 

A series of biographical and _ historical 
papers on American art has been begun in 
The Magazine of Art, published in this country 
by Cassell, Petter, & Galpin, of New York. 
Theseries has interest and value for American 
lovers of art. The paper in the March num- 
ber is devoted to Benjamin West, who, 


“alone among painters of the New World, 
held the highest position possible among the 
painters of the Old,—the presidentship of 
the Royal Academy.” 

Interest in the literature of locality is 
general, else Mr, Longfellow’s excellent series 
of Poems of Places would hardly have 
extended, as it has done, to twenty-eight 
volumes, The last issue is devoted to the 
Southern States, and contains, besides familiar 
favorites, some excellent pieces little known, 
—for instance, F. W. Loring’s In the Old 
Churchyard at Fredericksburg, and the fine 
anonymous lyric entitled The Confederate 
Flag. (18mo, cloth, pp. 268. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Osgood, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 

A convenient body of devotional helps and 
suggestions for Bible readings is presented to 
communicants of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, by the Rev. C. F. Hoffman, ih a 
pamphlet entitled Words for the Faithful. 
The collects, epistles, and gospels for the 
church year are noted, with Bible selections 
for each morning and evening of the week. 
The pamphlet is only suitable for use by 
members of liturgical churches. It is pub- 
lished by the American Church Press Com- 
pany, 76 East Ninth Street, New York City. 
Should a Roman Catholic issue a would-be 
humorous, but vulgar and malignant, cari- 
cature of the Protestant minister and his 
faith, we should not be able to commend 
it, even though it became famous. We do 
not see why any greater praise should be 
bestowed upon that well-known but really 
indecent story written to satirize Roman 
Catholic priests and principles, and entitled 
Father Tom and the Pope, of which a new 
edition has been issued by T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. How it ever came to be first pub- 
lished in so respectable a magazine as Black- 
wood is a puzzle; but its source does not 
make it respectable. 


The last three juvenile books issued by 
the American Sunday School Union are Dora 
Kemper, or, How the Bitter was made 
Sweet; Records of the “ Do- Without Society ;” 
and The Fatal Inheritance. The first two 
are by Mrs. Emily Hartley ; the third is by 
Mrs. A. K. Dunning. Dora Kemper tells the 
story of a girl who, after passing through 
deep sorrow and distress, at length found 
rest in the Christian life. Some of its scenes 
err on the side of sensationalism, and Dora’s 
husband is the ordinary polite villain of 
popular fiction. The book has little merit. 
The Records of the “ Do-Without Society” 
is a more quiet story, for readers a little 
younger, to whom it teaches lessons of social 
benevolence. The Fatal Inheritance is a 
temperance tale, treating of the evils growing 
out of an inherited tendency to drink, and 
pointing out the upward and downward paths. 

For the past few years the price of Ameri- 
can books has been approaching more and 
more closely to ante-war figures; and some 
books are really cheaper than those of the 
same class previous to 1861. In this move- 
ment, large reductions have been made by 
Dodd, Mead, & Co., in the price of many of 
their Sunday-school and other publications. 
They issue a “ Hearthstone Library” of books 
for Sunday-school or family use, the cheap- 
ness of which is especially praiseworthy. 
The first series comprises forty-two well- 
chosen books, ranging from 300 to 450 pages 
each, well printed, and neatly and strongly 
bound, at eighty cents apiece. The second 
series, of equal merit in character and manu- 
facture, but a little smaller in size, sells for 
sixty-five cents a volume. 
illustrated. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Ages before Moses; a series of lectures on the 
Book of Genesis. By john Monro Gibson. D.D. 12mo, 
Ty + Bp. 258. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 

rice, $1.25. 


In the Mist. By Rose Porter. 
The same. Price, $1.25. 


Smiles and Tears: or, Sketches from Real Life. By 
the Rey. E. Bar M.A. With an introduction 


Both series are 





iémo, cleth, pp. 237. 





Tass, . 
by the Rey. W. H. Withrow. M. A. First series. 
1gmo, » Pp. 20, Toronto: Hunter, Rose, & Co. 


Letters from Egypt. I 
trated. 16mo, Si, ope By i 2. New ow York: Dod boda, 
Mead, & Co. Price, 


The Little Brown Girl. By Esme Stuart, Illustrated. 
(Hearthstone searesy.) emo, cloth, pp. 314. The 
same. , 80 cen 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27 ,700 copies. 
Adwertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. Uniform advertising 
rate for ordinary advertisements 15 cents per 
agate line for each and every insertion. 

Fret.—The Labor of Love and Food 
for the Lambs to any Sunday-school 
superintendent THREE MONTHS. Send 
your name to the publisher, Edwin A. 
Wilson, Springfield, Dlinois. 


BRONCHITIS.—Throat Diseases often 
commence with a Cold, Cough, or unusual 
exertion of the voice. These incipient 
symptoms are allayed by the use of Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches, which, if neglected, often 
result in a chronic trouble of the throat. 
25c a box. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
KANTNER’s Book of bs ae for children. Over 


area = See. = 


= PHILADELPHIA NORMAL CLASS m 
—s enger sremipenoe aoe. in the ra 4 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1 
Cheatin ae Tooker rr. J. A. pag All 
superintenden officers, an teachers, and those ex- 
pecting to be teachers are welcomed. ' 


HAs COLLEGE, <4 Coteus F 0. 

Thomas Chase, LL.D.,!Presideat. Nine 
miles from Philadelphia. Under care of Society of 
Friends (Ortuodox). Classical and Scientific Courses. 
For circulars, address Prof. Allen C. Thomas, Prefect. 














CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 


Rules of debate in deliberative assemblies is the 
pay authority in all the United States. It has 
also been reprinted in Germany and France, where 
it is Targely used, A new edition, revised by Hon 
— i Cushing. _ printed from new electrotype 
plates. Price, 7 

poe sale by ‘ail Secieters. Sent by mail on receipt 


of 
OMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Boston, Publishers. 


HE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS’ FRIEND. 
BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 


The acknowledged authority and guide for matters 
reiating to the Dg of the housekeeper in the parlor, 
the nursery, ck-room, and the kitchen; its re- 

ceipts are MnP have been fully tested, and are 
always reliable. Every housekeeper should own a 
copy of this work. Price, a interleaved, $2.25. 
Sent by mail on receipt ot pri 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
23 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. cht 








NEW AND BEAUTIFUL, 
REWARD CARDS FOR SUNDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 
and designs—comprising Motto C 


M ‘ards—Reward Cards 
timent Cards—Bible Verse 
Cards—an Cards. 
rice lis} EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SONS, Publishers Novara in Ps are 141 to +) 
0 0 es 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies ot 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressly for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
placed in the binder week by week, thus 
keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








MAGIC LANTERNS, very powerful for public 
eeeeeioes, complete with 50 views, life-like 
Seutes, wal transformation wheels, etc., TT 2. Cir- 
R. F. Young, 42 Broadway, N.Y. 


LEASANT ROOMS to let for housekeeping in pri- 
vate family. Ry low. Address ‘ 
12 Lombard Street, Philadelphia. 
USTER's BON A Millinery & Fan 
C''Gcoda: 4 N. sth Street, Phila. Goods vent by mail, 


= BROS..Faile. Pa, &. 8. Supplies. 
7 ‘New Catalogue tres. 





BYAnTS. DATEaT BT Compicte Work 
power’ 4 & Hulbert, N.Y. 


SEND FOR aA ALOnOG ; 
Cassell, Potter & Galpin, New York 
Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington,N.J. 
Charlies Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, N.Y. 
i Cent Zephyr. Finn, Seventh and Arch, Phila, 








Read the NEW YORE SUN. 
Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” _ 
~ Rob’t Garter & Bros., Publishers, 580 Broadway, N. Y 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
~ SUBSCRIBE FOR LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Gollins’ Paragraph Testament. 414 Broadway, N. Y. » A 























J. L. Patten & Co., Publishers of Leisure Hours, N.Y. 





HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY 


CONTAINS: 


A PENINSULAR CANAAN. By Howarp Py tz. 
With Bighteen Illustrations, 

THE STUDY OF ART IN BOSTON. By G. P, 
LATHROP. 
With Twenty-five Iilustrations, 


THE LIFE OF SONG. By R.H Sropparp 


BERG UND THAL: SKETCHES IN TYROL,.—III; 
By G. E. WaRING, Jr. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 
THE PIANO AND ITS ANTECEDENTS. By Ju- 
Lius WILCOX. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 
SERENADE IN THE TROPICS. 
WILL WALLACE HaRNEY. 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. By WiLitam WILN- 
TER. 
With Twenty-two Illustrations. 


A Porm. By 


"LORD ALLEN’S DAUGHTER. ASrory By Mrs. 
E. W. LatTIMer. 
With two Illustrations. 
BEN AZIM’S CREED. A Porm. 
ROBINSON. 


By FANNIE R. 


MOTLEY, THE HISTORIAN. By E.P WHIpPLa. 


MISS MAY. A Story. By ALICE PERRY. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. A Noven 
CRAIK. 
With Three Iliustrations. 


By DiNau M. 


THE RISKS OF ATHLETIC WORK. By WILLIam 
BLAIKI Ey 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR 
EDITOR’S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 


EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. _ 
With Two IUustrations. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1879. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year.............. #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, si Se  ciniccaiepadiniints 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - w Somsesnesauend 400 ° 
The THREE publications, one year..............- 10 00 
Bk ae 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, ONC FeaPr......ccccccccccccccccce 20 00 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. ¥. 


66 A Tidal Ware °? of Popular Favor 


Seems to have struck ScRIBNER’s MONTH- 
LY. The increase in sales during the past 
six months has been nearly twenty thou- 
sand copies, and the edition in England 
has doubled. The May issue (95,000) 
ready April 19, contains thirty-three articles 
and departments, among them an account 
of “Tne New Museum in Rome,” Wilthelmj 
and Reményi, a Day on the New York 
Docks, the first part of ADELINE TRAF- 
TON'’S story, a capital installment of 
“ Haworth’s,” &c., &c., with the first of 
“The Brazil Papers, ” which have been so 
long in preparation. In order to give new 
subscribers the opening chapters of Mrs. 
BuRNETT's Great Novel, “ HAworTnH’s,” 
the publishers offer, or any dealer will sup- 
ply, the bound Volume XVIL. in the new 
and elegant olive-green embossed covers 
(instead of the unbound numbers) for the 
a six months, without charge; that is, 
for $4.00 will be sent Volume XVIL. 
bound, and a six months’ subscription 
(May, "79, to October, ’79, inclusive), with 
ur frontiaploce portraits of LONGFELLOW, 
EMERSON, HoLMEs, and WHITTIER. 
ScRIBNER & Co., 743 Broapway,N. Y. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
MAY, THE CHILDREN’S MONTH 


READY APRIL 19. 

A grand “story number,” with a spider story, 
an siohens story, a gun powder story, a bear 
story, an astronomical story, & botanical story, 
and several other short stories, besides the two 
short serials, “A Jolly Fellowship,” for boys, 
and Susan Coolidge’s “ Eyebright,” and Mrs. 
Dodge’s poem about 


THE KING OF THE MAY, 
A pleasant change from the oft-sung Queen. 
There are some unusually funny pictures, and 
the names of Harriet Prescott Spofford, Ernest 
Ingersoll, Howard Pyle, and Olive Thorne, are 
prominent in the long list of contributors to 
THIS BEAUTIFUL MAY NUMBER. 
$3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. For sale 
by all book and news dealers. 
SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 
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5.5, LIBRARY BOOKS. 


The King in His Beauty. (Newton.) a 
Margery’s Son. Holt--------------- 
Warner’s Broken Walls_-_-_-------- 
Warner’s Kingdom of Judah-_-_---- 
Warner’s King’s People. 5 vols-_- 
Rose Dunbar’s Mistake-___..----- 





ee Le 
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Water Gipsies. A Tale. (Meade)-- 
Bel-Marjory. A Tale. (Meade)---- 
Your Brother and Mine. (Meade). 
White Lilies. (Meade)---.~..-------- 
Beouse Im. CRO GIGS 2c0ncc0<cs-.---- 1 
Little Lights Along Shore--_-_------ 1 


Home Lessons on the Old Paths. 1 
The Springdale Series. 6 vols-... 2 
Milly’s Whims. Mathews --.------- 1 
Haps and Mishaps. Mathews,6v.. 7 
Take Care of No. 1. Power------- 1 
The Gabled Farm.--.---.-.-.-------- 1 
The Wicket Gate. Newton-------- 1 
SO ihn. dia i pentansanseca 1 
Terra Wadsworth’s Discipline... 1 
Cheap Ss. Ee « No, 1 L, 50 vols, . 
0 





je Send for our New Catalogue of Books 
for the Young. 


ROBERT r CARTER & . BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


$8.50 


For Bagster’s best octavo, 
Index and Cruden, full flex- 
ible, kid-lined BIBLE. 
Having a small stock of these books on hand, 
of Bagster’s best binding, as well as our own, 
and believing our “Teacher’s Bible” to be 


better in every respect, we decide to close them 
out at the price named. 


SENT BY MAIL, REGISTERED, $8.75. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 NASSAU ST., New York, or, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, 23 Franklin St. 
ROCHESTER, 75 State St. 
_ CHICAGO, 52 Madison St, ey 


The Object Teaching ible, 


“ The best teaching Bible in all the world of Bibles.” 
—RE v. J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 

Thy presents in one volume a libra: 
such as bas never before an, offe 
and the a2 ."—PrRor. W. P. 





on the Bible 
to the church 
. CODDINGION, D.D., 

“Tt will do much to give God’s Book the place it 
was meant to have, as the One Book in the = —4 
most attractive, most searched, most enjoved.”—Re 
Entengo. Ti. Goopwin, D.D. Pastor First Cong. Church, 

icago, 

“It must be a source of exhaustless attraction, and 
@ very vaiuable help in coming to a knowledge avd 
Jove of the one great Book.’—Rxrv. Epwarp P. 
HooKER, Middlebu Vt. 

“Tt gives me great plea‘ure to concur in the above 
statement of Rev. a Hooker.” —REv. CaLvIN B. 
Hu LBERT, D.D.. President Middjebury College. 

* It is the only Tilustrated Bible I have been willing 
tousein my family. I think it admirably adapted 
for obj+ct or illustrative teaching, and calculated to 
impress important lessons.’”’—PROF. DANIEL PUTNAM, 
State Ni School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 





I wish 25 men from 30 to 45 years of + nome how 
to sell my “ Bible,” and, after six mont rience, 
to bire and teach others. I will pay men + o show 
themselves competent to hire and train others from 
fl. 000 to $2,000 a year. Give age, experience, and send 


W. J, HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


FU LL AND AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


PRE-MILLENNIAL ESSAYS 
OF THE 
PROPHETIC CONFERENCE. 
TOGETHER WITH AN 
Appendix of Critical Testimonies 
FROM THE BEST SCHOLARSHIP OF EUROPE. 





The publication of a portion of these Mssays, ina 
very abbreviated and necessarily imperfect form in 
the daily press, has ereated a very extensive demand 
for a complete and authorized edition. The commit- 
tee appointed by the conference, and to whom the 
maiter was referred, have, therefore, in view of the 
strongly expressed desire, secured the revision of the 
several manuscripts by the different authors, and 
made arrangements by which the whole has been 
carefully and critically edited by 


NATHANIEL WEST, D.D. 


Probably no subject bas created more general inter- 
est througheut the country, than that of the Pre- 
millennial Coming of Christ. Whatever opinions 
different parties may have upon a question which 
pow engages the mind of the best scholarship in 

urope, and creates so much interest in this country ; 
the public will weicome heartily the appearance of 
these productions in an authorized form 

The whole is emuraced im one large i2mo volume 
of 523 pages. Cloth, extra.............----- Price, $2.00, 


Sent by mail post-paid to any address on receipt of 
rice. 


F. H. REVELL, Publisher, 
148 @ 150 150 Madison Street, Chicago. 


T’z you want a cheap lesson help for our ‘school, and 
at the fame Emo 9908 one. se samples of 
The W blished > at of 


Lesson Leaf pu' 
The Sunday School Times, Price, 60 te hun- 
dred a mouth. — 


For April, Ma May, and June. 


The Scholars’ Quarterly for the second quarter of 1879 is ready for delivery. With the 
increased circulation of this periodical, the publisher has been enabled to make improve- 
ments in it, which otherwise could not have been afforded. The additional pages of familiar 
and appropriate music, together with the colored maps and other new features, have made it 
more helpful and popular than ever. Every one pronounces the book wonderfully cheap for 
what it furnishes. Will you not try it in your school? ‘You can subscribe for only three months 
at a time, if you prefer it. Many superintendents who could not raise $25 at once for a hundred 
copies one year, have found that they can easily raise $6.25 every three months. You will find 
your teachers and scholars willing to pay for a really good thing,—if they are once permitted to 
try it. Send seven cents for aspecimen copy. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut ert ——sn Pa. 


THE apo 


AGENCY | -ScHooLs | 1 Teachers,| 


830 Union Square, New York. 


MR. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY invites the attention of ScHOOL PRINCIPALS, SCHOOL TRUSTEES, 
and HEapDs OF FAMILIES to his large list of superior Teachers, both American and Foreign. 
Many of the best Families, Schools, and Colleges of the country have tested the efficiency of this Agency 


Poe ee TEACHERS 


Seeking positions for the coming September should apply Now, and have the benefit of the early vacancies. 
APPLICATION-FORM, GIVING FULL PABTICULARS, FOR STAMP. Address 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, NEw YorE. 








~ TO RURAL SUNDAY-SCHOOLS | 


Our complete series of Lae and International Lesson Helps for the Summer of 1879. edited by the 
Rev. Epwin W. Ric#, include 


GRADED LESSON PAPERS. 
A separate Paper for each grade. 
1. The Advanced Paper, for Senior Classes. 
2. The Intermediate Paper, for Main School. 
3. The Primary Paper, for Little Scholars. 
The price of each paper is $7.50 per year for 100 copies. 


THE SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 


Has as full and interesting Lesson Helps for Scholars (on an ed new plan) as other 
teachers. Monthly, 20 cents a year; clubs of five and over, 15 cents. ° papas Reve Se 


THE SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK. 


A complete Pocket Commentary, for gy and Teachers, on the International fame Part 
January to July; Part XII., July to December. Price of each part, 10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00 - — 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD 


Furnishes Lesson Explanations, Illustrations, and Pb helps for teachers, by Rev. Joun 
of New York, Prof. GzoraxE E. Post, M.D., of Beirut, Rev. EDWIN W. Ricx, and others, winns DD. 
Primary Class Helps by Mrs. ALIcE W. Knox. Monthiy, 50 cents @ year. By mail, 60 cents; in ciubs, 


seca QUARTERLY REVIEW PAPERS. 


1. The Large Review Chart, 3} feet long and 5 feet wide, large, bold type. 
-m_, $1 per year. 
The 8 Superintendent’s Review Paper, 2 cents each; 8 cents per year. 
3. The Scholars’ and Teachers’ Review Paper, 75 cts. per 100 copies ; $3 per year. 


THE CHILD’S WORLD 


For children and youth, having an article in every number by the great children’s preacher and wri 
Rev. oa NEWTON, D.D., with large and attractive pictures. 100 copies per year monthly, #12; sen: 
monthly, 





25 cents 


The papers are furnished for any number of months, postage paid, at the above yearly rates. 
over at the 100 rates. Send orders to 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 8 and 10 Bible House, New York ; 73 Randolph St., Chicago. 
Catalogue of Books and specimens of papers mailed free. 


10 copies and 


UMMER \CHOOLS. 


Before ordering Sabbath 
School Papers for another 
season, send for samples of 


GOOD WORDS, 
MY PAPER, 
GOOD CHEER, 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


Christian at Work Publishing Co. 























UNDENOMINATIONA 
| Published in Connection with 


Sunday Gotoat Hows § ible hai 
Bible Studies Lesson Leaf. 


Containing the lessons for three months 
in advance, together with illustrations, 
new music, Bible Dictionary. concert exer- 
cises and other miscellaneous matter. 
Beautifully boupd; easy to preserve; a 
new singing book and picture book every 

uarter, adapted in price to the times. 
ingle Copies, 4c. Yearly subscriptions, 15¢ 
Lubs of t m,12%c. Of twenty-five or more, 10c 

C. H. HOWARD & CO., Publishers, 
% and 157 Dearborn St., Chicago, ‘th. 


AGENTS WANTE ofthe Church ana of 


the Republic.” A popular work by Re Van 
Dyke. One of the eet selling Noahs of of the age. Sisle 
attractive, illustrations good, press not oes 


. Co issi large. 
HENRY CAK CAI TER. Gan. Agt., Scpaberry, N. J. 


Samples sent FREE on application to 


E.W.HAWLEY, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 3918, New York. 


FOR EUROPE! — 


ant me Pleasanton and most complete orsenqements 


for “ Popery the Foe 











EVELL’s aaidied reference catalogue of 8. 8, 
puck any address, F. H. Revell. Chisago 





a. AY Europe now Tawa va St GLOOM jodiea, 


Square, N, ¥. 
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An Order of Service. 


There is a great demand for the Order of 
Service contained in the Scholars’ Quarterly 
for this quarter. Consequently it has been 
printed on separate sheets, and can be mailed 
to any address. It can be used by any school, 
even where the Scholars’ Quarterly is not used. 
On the back of each sheet is printed the Re- 
sponsive Review Exercise, a part of which can 
be used on each Sunday, and the whole making 
& most appropriate reading for the review Sun- 
day at the end of the quarter. Price, 75 cents 
per hundred cupies. Printed on cardboard, 
$2.00 per hundred copies. Sent by mail with- 
out cost of postage to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


|9000 SNIRA Ye CH00), 


wing to Removal and Discontinuing P shin 
ns we will sell our entire stock of Ree oa 
School Music Books at the following prices :— 
SONGS OF GRACE AND GLORY, Boards 815 
per 100, ECHOES FROM ZION, Boards $10. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL BELL,DIADEM,HEAVY- 
ENLY ECHOES, CHRISTI .N MELODIST and 
CHORAL HARP, Paper, *,4., Boards, $6.RE= 
VIVAL HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, Paper $2., 
Boards, $4. DAY SCH®OL —— Paper + + 
Boards 810. Postage -Paper, 2 a Boards 4c. 
Sheet Music at Ict. per page. RCANS for 

Fata = SCHOOLS ooo = ar » ges it 

o 850, 9 do $55 
310, 13 do $80,Cash. ve ~ Mg as poe a0 
PIANOS at prices equally low. Warranted 6 
years. Send for CATALOGUES. HORACE 
WATERS & SONS, 40 East 14th St., N. ¥- 
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seen. Shute, gueve _ -” «ae 
Saving Library nego io a “Delleve it 
r an 
to be the and best method now in 
of giving out a book twive to 
desired. 


pA There is no 
the same scholar un ot is specially , and 


with one assistant our librarian says, 


DUNE HUNDRED AND FIFTY | 
-IBRARY BOOKS | 
CAN BE CHARCED 
dM SIA MINUTES. 




















Yours truly: 
J. H. HIGGINS, Supt. of 8. 8. 


The price of this Record is only one dollar and 
cents. — SHUTE, Publisher, 52 Bromfield 


Philadelphia & Reading 
RAILROAD CoO. 
Season of 1879. 


PICNIC AND EXCURSION GROUNDS 


ON 
Germantown and Norristown Branch. 


2 ay 4 PRERETOR, "near Latayette Station, Nor- 
town 

The most a and pistarenee ground near 
Philadelphia. Good Boating and Fishing. Twenty 
(20) as each way daily. 


y-school Kates: 00 to 249, 20c. ; 250 to 499, 16c. ; 
500 and over, lic. 


° mpeeRoor,” ” near Walnut Lane Station, Chestnut 
n 


An entirely new ground in an pneurpoaet location. 
ic 





302 feet or tide water. Base ket, and 
freq uet unds. Twenty-one (21) trains each way 
aily. 


Sunday-school Rates: 100 to 248, 25c.; 250 to 499, 20c. ; 
500 and over, lic. 


For trains and engagements apply to 
I. A. SWEIGARD, 
Sup’t G. &. N. Branch, 900 Green St. 
C. G. HANCOCK, Gen’! Ticket Agent. 


‘OR TEN DOLLARS CASH we will insert a seven-line 
advertisement one week in a list of 269 weekly 
newspa, pers, or four lines in o dierent list of 37 pers, 
or ten lines two weeks in a choice of either of four sep- 
arate and distinct lists containing from 70 to 100 papers 
each, or four lines one week in all four of the small 
lists or one line LY week ip all six lists combined 
being more than 1,000 papers. We also have lists of 
pew by states throughout the United States an 
ada. Send ten cents for our Cou Nee a 
Address, Gzornex P. RowELyi 1 Co, qupapes Ad 
vertising Bnrean. 10 Spruce &t.. N ork 


ean at POUNTAIN PEN SAVES 1% TIME. HOLDER FITS 
Cirowlare. 14 WE BS, NASSAU ST... N. ¥. 


{NY PEN. Ws oe domes 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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_PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. _ 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
at §2.15 a year, which includes postage. Club rates: 














From 1 to 4 copies, .. ~ $2.15 each. 
“ bwD es « a 
30 copies and upwards vw * 


The yellow label on each yy" shows up to what date 
a subscriber has paid. If publisher does not by that 
date receive a re st from the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time ep oe YU the 
subscriber so desires, and remits amount for the 
time that he has recetved it. 


The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued. The price to all single subscribers 
is now §2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to aclub, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 
originally ordered. The new subscribers to pay pro 
rata for the time cf their subscriptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers, will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can bave specimen copies, sent free frdm this 

ffice to any address. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. % cents per year. 
This paper is Solent to sup ly superintendents with 
helps, in the line of their wea! work, to which teach- 
ers and scholars have not access. It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 
to subscriber s of The Times who are Pastors or Super- 
intendents (inclading in the latter class assistant super- 
intendents, aud heads of de; ments meeting in 
separate — and who, when ordering it, state that 
are suc. 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
pata. for The Sunday School Times, as given on the 
yellow address label on The Times, 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaf for 

every Sunday in the year. 

100 copies, OMS MORIA. .... ccccccacse seosccecceesaccce § .60 

0 ° | Rw eee 7.20 

Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for lees than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
sons for three months, with Map, Bible Dictionary, 
eic., etc. 

10) copies one year (four quarters)................ 
Single copy, one year (four quarters)...... 
100 copies, three months (one quarter)... 
Under lv copies, three months, each. 








GREAT BRITAIN. 


Subscribers in Great Britain who wish to receive avy 
of these pub! cations, can make payment for the same 
by a money © der, payavle at Philadelpbia, to John D. 

attles, as folluws: 
The Suuday School Times, one year, - - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendents Paper, one year, - 3 shillings. 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one yoar, - - is. 6d, 

— rates iuclude postage, which is prepaid at this 
office. 





Letters conceruing Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depait- 

ments, Elective studies. Admits both comes. io joon 

temptations. Best of religious influences. Tho h 

and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and libvary fees o 4 
a year. Over 1,000 students. Spring term, Ma 

2. ll term, September 3. For circulars address 

J. B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 








OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Under 
the College management. First-class teachers. Ex- 
penses low. Class instruction or private lessons, as 
preferred. Asa home for students, Oberlin is unsur- 
passed for healthfulness and religious and intellectual 
advantages. Address Professor F. B. Rice. 
OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
~ oe 4035 nemnas © Eaiigteiphio. 
Best vantage re Le | m. Refers by 
permission to Clay Trambull, Editor of The Sun- 
day School Times, v. & W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. For address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


QisLike PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
NEWBURGH, New YORK. 
Preparation of Boys for Yal ialty. O 
aduates — taki "the highest rank at Yaie and 
illiams. By entering their sons at ten; or not later 
than twelve years of , parents will 
time, expense, and thoroughness of preparation. 
“ Hints to Parents” sent on application. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Address. 
_ HENRY W. SIGLAR, A.M. 
Agency for Schoois & Teachers, 
% UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 

GOOD teachers with positions. 
5 4 stamp. Supplies Schools and with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
3) Union Square, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN) 
Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
Supplies Sch and Colleges with com: 
vent Instructors. « . fon oreddress Biss M.J. Youne. 

DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS., 

Fits boys for our best Coll ruition, $100 a 
year. Board at the Schoo! House, $350 a 
ree. For catal es and information apply to the 
aster, ILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


(ugCuNaTi WiSLBY AN Faas VOLLBEGE 
Pain ng, Wood-e and Music. a 
neMELEV, DAVID H- MOORE, D.D., President 

ATIONAL SCHOOL OF EKELOCUTION AND 

Oratory, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres, 


be. [25 Hours “Musical Instruction $15. 
he te Hall, Bostor E. Touriée, Director. 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 

ing anything advertised in this paper, 

an aia the publisher, as well as the 

advertiser, page that you saw the adver- 
Neomeni wn Sunday School Ties, 








SONGS OF 


beautiful in sentiment and variety of subjects. 


30 cents. Specimen pages free. Address 


GOSPEL ECHOES. 4 R. G. STAPLES. 


Every Sunday-school can afford it. 


Gate, etc. Price, 35 cts ; $3.60 per doz. ; $30 per 100. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENLIVEN YOUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 
SEND FOR 


GRATITUDE. 


It is the most handsome in appearance, most stirring and vigorous in its music, and most 


It challenges comparison with any books. It 


may be had either in the regular round notation, or figure-faced notes. Sample copy mailed for 


FILLMORE BROS., PUBLISHERS, CINCINNATI, O. 


1879, SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS, 1879, 


A new and choice collection of sparkling, bright, cheer- 


ful hymns and so for the Sunday-school, Prayer and Praise Meeti: 
Gives perfect satisfaction wherever used. Price, 30 an; $3 per doz. ; ee > ” . —— 


PEARLY GATES. { By J. H.ROSECRANS. A very choice collection of 8.8. Music, mostly new, and 


adapted to the needs of the Sunday-schools, Prayer Meeting and Home Circle. 
Price, 25 cts ; $2.50 per doz. ; ra per 100. 


MORNING STAR {By KNOWLES SHAW. The last and best work b 


the succeasful revivalist, author of Sparkling Jewels, Shining Pearls, Golden 


per 100. 


the late Knowles Shaw, 


You will make no mistake in adopting either of these books. S@” A copy of either sent by mailon receipt of 
price, or one of each for 75 cents. Specimen es free. Address, 
CE fRA L BOOK CONCERN, Cincinnati, Ohio, or Oskaloosa, Iowa. 








B (‘HOIR AND 
NEW UONGREGATION. 


A COLLECTION OF 
Hymns, Tunes, Anthems, Chants and Services 
FOR THE 


CHOIR AND ALL THE PEOPLE. 
BY GEO. F. ROOT. 

A year’s trial ef the New Ideain Church Music has 
practically demonstrated its power to produce har- 
monious and effective co-operation between Choir 
and Congregation. It has been 

Indorsed by the Leading Ministers, Praised by the Choir 

Singers, and Pronounced Good by all the People, 
Wherever it has been introduced. 

THE NEW CHOIR & CONGREGATION 
Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together with 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and soerenerase 
pieces for speciai occasions, the whole making the 


most elegant and complete Hymn Tune, and Church 
Music Book Published. 


@@ Elegantly bound in cloth. Sent by mail upon 
receipt of $2.00. of hi 


Specimen pages, with plan and full particulars, free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 








THE. ° 


‘@: BEST! 


Yancy Searnesona Vi 





J. ESTEY & CO. 


BRATTLEBORO’, VT. 
SZ SEND FOR [ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE.“@a 





The manufacture of these widely known instruments 
was begun in 1846, and American enterprise and skill 
have steadily developed this business until now it is 
the largest Reed Organ manufactory in the world. The 
unsolicited testimony of the most careful Judges places 
the ESTEY ORGAN at the head of all others of its class. 
Send for the new illustrated catalogue. 


READER! BEFORE BUYING A. 


PIANO or ORGAN 


Do not fail to send for my latest 20-Page Illustrated 
sha pe a with much valuable information Free. 
New Pianos, $126, $135 and upwards. New Organs, $65 
to $440. Be sure to write me before buying elsewhere. 
Beware of Imitators. Address, 


_DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 





—— 





JHEPPP 
GREAT SALE! 


THE IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Pianos and Organs 


SOLD ASTONISHINGLY LOW FOR CASH 
ORON TIME, TO REDUCE LARGE STOCK 
BEFORE WARM WEATHER. 

C. J. HEPPE, Philadelphia, 


$000,! FREE! 500011, 


of Texas, its wonderful ch lands, of rare invest- 
ments, better than any 





| COR.SIXTH22THOMPSON. 








|Latest Things in Music ! 


SHEET MUSIC. 
‘6 Where is my Boy To-night? ’’ 


Song and Chorus, with Piano accom) ment. 
Mailed on receipt of 35 Cents. 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Hymn Service. 
115 Songs with Music, for the Sunday-school. 
Only $10 per 100 copies; 15 Cents by mail. 
Gospel Hymns No. 3. 


th Music. r 100; 35 Cents by mail. 
Weale na $5 per 100; 6 Cents by mail. 


Palmer’s Book of Anthems. 

192 pages, $10 per dozen ; $1 by mail. 

Easter Annual No. 3. 

Six beautiful Carols for Easter, #4 per 100; 5 Cents 
by mail. 


JT you cannot find them at the nearest Music Store or 
Bookseller’ s, send to 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
___ CHICAGO, =| ~— NEW YORK. 
Newest Sabbath-School Music Book | 
30,000 SOLD. 


HEAVENLY CAROLS 


By Rey. I. Baltzell and Rev. E. 8. Lorenz. 
Including an improved Elementary and Practical 
Department on the Theory of Music, by J. H. 
eer og > ac i sate » 

175 Pages. Board Cover, single copies, by mai 
scents. Per dozen, by pte yoy Per dozen, 
y express, $3.60. 


GOLDEN SONGS, 


For the Sabbath-School. 


No Better Book in Market. 100,000 Sold. 
BY REV. |. BALTZELL. 

Including an El tary and Practical Depart- 
ment on the Theory of Music, by J. H. Kurzen- 
knabe. < 

176 Pages. Board Cover. Single copies, by 
mail, 35 cents; per dozen, by express, $3.60, or 
$4.00 per dozen by mail, postage paid. 


Address, 
W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 








A new collection of 
devotional hymns, with 
appropriate and noble 


jmusic by the best word 


and music writers of 
the day. The collection 
will well repay exami- 
ination. Price, $30 per 


hundred. Specimen 
jcopies by mail, 30 cents. 


|Specimen pages gratis. 
TR | PUBLISHED BY 
{| |F.A. NORTH &CO. 


1208 Chestnut St., Phila. 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 





















page ings, and a fine 
PERINTEN- selection of 


DAY ScHOoL 


BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music,including an 
elementary department on 
“Theory of Music” by J. H! 
Kurzenknabe, besides contribu- 
tions from over 60 of the best Hymn 
and Music writers in theland. §in- 
gle copy 35¢.—93.60 per dozen—$30. p 
00. CRIDER & BROTHER 

Publishers, YORK, P 4. . 


=| | THE SHINING LIGHT! | |Z 
3) Pa WRRNRT chee! Beale | 
4 | Unquestionably meritorious ‘60 tg ew a 
= | SUS READY ac for exulecony et 
erms, Musical Million for “00. 


| RUEBUSH, KIEFFER & 00.,Dayton, Va. | 
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WORTH REPEATING, 


THE SOUL’S CONTENT. 


(The Rev. Dr. one D. Bevan, in the New York 
bserver. } 


O God of life! whose mighty word 

Gave all things breath and made them fair, 
In all earth’s voices thine is heard, 

Thy glory shineth everywhere. 


I see thee in the sky above, 

In blushing rose and branching tree ; 
The bird, it warbles of thy love, 

The whispering winds but speak of thee. 


And yet within my human heart, 
In all its sorrow and its joy, 

When from mine eyes the tear-drops start, 
Or blessings crowd without alloy,— 


A deeper sense of thee I feel, 

Though doubts may gather, born of sin ; 
My birthright thou dost plainly seal 

In godlike consciousness within. 


Still seeks my heart in earnest quest, 
To God himself my soul would flee ; 
My spirit longs for truer rest, 
Nor earth nor self shows all of thee. 


O God! I thank thee, thou hast sent 
Thyself in thy beloved Son ; 

Now I am blest and all content, 
My weary search forever done. 





THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


{From The London Christian.] 


Many are anxious to claim the right of 
private judgment who do not seem to 
apprehend the responsibility of private judg- 
ment. I am not free to think asI like; I 
am bound to think only that which is true - 
and this obligation implies the use of all 
available means for the discovery of truth. 
The interpretation of God’s word must not 
be taken simply at second-hand from this 
authority or that, whether Pope, or Council, 
or Community ; responsibility rests on each 
individual reading that word, and while no 
one has authority to compel his belief in 
any direction, he is accountable to God for 
his own honest, intelligent reception of 
such testimony as he reads. This fact is a 
very solemn one; for while it gives us 
rights against any attempt to bind our con- 
science by the decrees of our fellow-men, 
it equally reminds us of our real responsi- 
bility toward God. Unless we have a 
er overweening conceit of our own 
knowledge and ability, we will gladly avail 
ourselves of the researches and reason- 
ings of spiritual men, as fitting aids and 
appliances for the attainment of true con- 
victions and the maintenance of a holy 
life. Two things we dare not forget: first 
that “one is our Master;” and second, 
that we are “members one of another,” 
“each member not having the same office.” 
There are “diversities of gifts,” and 
unfaithfulness may consist in the neglect 
of a gift that is another’s, as well as in the 
neglect of the gift that is our own. 
“Prove all things,’—that is a caution 
against the too facile acceptance of creed 
or conduct. “Hold fast that which is 
good,”—this is a counsel for the wise p 
and use of things right and true, which 
under Divine teaching, we have succeeded 
in apprehending. 

Blind, stubborn, dogmatic vociferation 
is neither healthful to our own spirit, nor is 
it likely to prove helpful to those whom 
we would win to the acknowledgment of 
the truth. Religious journals, by their bit- 
ter refusal to admit the existence of any- 
thing grea or true in their opponents, have 
done incalculable mischief in the past. 
Erring brethren have sometimes n 
hounded ‘into heresy. Toward the false 
and the wrong let us cherish the most intense 
antagonism; but on that very account let 
us also exert ourselves to the utmost in lov- 
ing endeavor tosave our brethren from false- 
ness and wrongness. Pity and kindness, 
not pitilessness and injustice, will be found 
to be our best allies in this endeavor. 
The wise attitude of Christian men toward 
the erring is that of patient readiness to 
listen to all that they can plead, combined 
with earnest effort to appreciate the 
thoughts and feelings by which they are 
actuated. By unsympathetic hardness or 
forbidding harshness we can only estrange 
them beyond the reach of our influence 
altogether. Practically applied, these 

rinciples will be found productive of the 


st results in Christian literature. 

We are fully aware that there are some 
good men so exceedingly narrow, or rather 
so strongly self-opinionated, that they dog- 
gedly refuse to entertain for one moment 
any objection that may be urged inst 
met 


their iron beliefs. Oliver Cromw 











April 19, 1879.] 
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this spirit in some of the Scotch Presby- ; 
terians of his time, and naively suggested How to introduce FROM ADVERTISERS 
wan ah eget poe est oma d thir “ The Sund School Ti to Friends. | or eParh Tent Gicase, Te sample 
w e ngs o 
they might be mistaken. We fear that e un ay cnoo Imes e cain from one erga of ou ema cusall sbvertiosmnans 
now, as then, such well-meant advice is not tne! 2. hae Aen pr neee he onag Publishing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
likely to be favorably received. Men of FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. Sune 2, 1 

p take their stand on truth. The circulation of our Everybody's Paper has 
Freese or yes facts, doctrines, ps and Increased 30,000 copies Im the last p advertini in The 
rom these they cannot swerve. Now, we | Joun D. Warries, Sunday School Times. We consider it ried 
do not question, for instance, the infallible- pao ee eer 


ness of the Divine Word—that certainly is 
beyond dispute; but are we not at liberty 
to question the infallibleness of the inter- 
preter? and are we not bound to ask as 
well as to give reasons for each interpreta- 
tion? “ Let truth and falsehood grapple,” 
said Milton: “who ever knew truth put to 
the worst in an open encounter?” Really 
it seems as if some people were afraid that 
truth might go to the wall if it dared to 
challenge all new comers. Man is respon- 
sible for his belief, and he must accept that 
responsibility with all that it implies. 





CHRISTIAN WARFARE. 


[From The Morning Star.] 


It is an old story, this of Christian war- 
fare. Bunyan didn’t jump his hero from 
the city of Destruction into the celestial 
land. Much intervened. Of course, if 
one doesn’t start on a journey one will not 
reach its end; nor would we disparage the 
great im rtance of the turnin -point. 
Lang there is a tendency to neglect the after 
ife. 

The Christian warfare begins after con- 
version, and not before. Is it not a prolific 
source of inactivity in our churches, that 
those who have been baptized and united 
formally with God’s people have been led 
to believe that the most important step in 
their Christian life has been taken, and 
that it will now require only a modicum of 
force to keep themselves going? Just as 
though Bunyan had prevailed upon his 
hero to use some energy and determina- 
tion in getting on to a hand-car, and then 
on a good track, slightly down grade, bid 
him God-s speed to naturally glide into 
heaven. ow, Mr. Christian, you have 
your worst job done, you have got on to 
that car, and all the hard places hereafier 
will be ’ comparatively easy to what this 
first effort has been.” This is what Bun- 
yan did not do. This was not the doctrine 
that made Martin Luther start up suddenly 
and let that ink-bottle fly at the devil. 
That hero believed that the devil must be 
fought all the way along, and his followers 
could not help partaking of the same spirit. 
The Christian warfare was not a meaning 
less set of words tothem. It was the Chris- 
tian at war with the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Paul, the servant of Christ, 
believed that there was fighting to be done 
all along the Christian journey. 
again of the enemies which he enumerates 
that must be fought against: tribulation, 
and distress, and persecution, and famine, 
and nakedness, and peril, and sword, 
“For Iam persuaded at neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” Were all the enemies who 
strove to separate the Christian from the 
love of God merely mentioned as a figure 
of rhetoric by that redoubtable fighter, 
Paul the apostle? Are they to be ali met 
and substantially Piste: | at conversion ? 

Wherever the mystical element prevails, 
there is but little practical work done. 
“feeling” is the criterion by which to 
judge of the prayer-meeting through the 
year, it will noticed that the church 
lacks the spirit of Bunyan’s hero; that a 
class of energetic men and women ‘of sound 
common sense are not found within its 
walls, And this is the point we set out to 
reach, that an enervating doctrine of Chris- 
tianity will never recommend itself to the 
workers of the world. Reli ~ oe made easy 
is not what they want. they can see 
something to do in the Christian life, great 
battles to be fought with the adversary, 
conquests to be won for Christ through 
hard and untiring labor, through ridicule 
and pe and if they can be assured 
that help will be given them in this great 
warfare, that the Master will never leave 
nor forsake them, and that finally they 
shall be more than conquerors—then may 
we not expect to see more of the strong 
men and women of the world entering the 
camps of the Lord, then may we not 
expect to see giant laborers crowding into 
the Christian ministry as we now see them 
striving to succeed in the other profes- 
sions? And is not just this element 
greatly needed in the church of to-day ? 


Read | 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


Post Office 
County 


adapted for EASTER, BIR 
specialty of the most attractive 


At prices es bo 
for our their ksellers’ and Stationers’. 

In NIBH ond QUALITY our goods are 
the best America 


onr varieties, and shall produce many Bovartios 








GARDEN & HOUSE PLANTS 


For $1.00 we willsend free by mail cither of the below- 
named collections, all distinct varieties 


8 Abutilons, or 4 Azaleas, or 6 Oleanders, or 12 Stone” 
8 Begonias, or 4 Camellias, or 12 Centaureas, 

2 Caladiums [fancy], or 8 Carnations [monthly], 
12 Chrysanthemums, or 12 Coleus, or 4 Marantas, 


[crops, 


4 Palms, or 6 Hibiscus, or 12 white-leaved plants, 
12 Dahlias, or 8 Dianthus, or 8 Cactus, or 20 Gladiolus, 

8 Ferns, or 8 Mosses, or 8 Fuchsias, or 8 Phioxes, 

8 Geraniums Zonale, or 8 Dble, or 8Scented, or 10 Silver 
8 Geraniums Fancy, or 8 Variegated, or 8 Ivy-leaved, 

4 Gloxinias, or 8 Snap Dragons, or 8 Tuberoses [Pearl], 
4 Grape Vives, or 4 Honeysuckles, or 4 Hardy Shrubs, 

8 Heliotropes, or 8 Lantanas, or 8 Petunias (dou ble} 
12 Pansies [new German}, or 8 Salvias, or 8 rimulas, 

ei 2 Roses [Tea monthly] , or 12 Hardy Hyb., or 12 Climb’g, 
+2 Basket Plants, or 8 Daisies, or 6 har. C iimbing Plants, 
12Scarcer Bedding, or 12 Scarcer Greenhouse Plants, 

18 Verbenas, or 12 Biotched Petunias, or 6 Cannas, 

25 varieties of Flower, or 20 varieties of Vegetable Seeds, 
or by EXPRESS, buyer to pay charges: 

Any 3 colie¢ ‘tions for $2; 5 for $3; 9 for $5; 12 for $6; 

14 for $7; 18 for $10; or the full collection of 500 varieties 
of Plants and Seeds—sufficient to stock a ere enhouse and 
garde n—fo r $25, to which our book “ Gardening for 
Pigasure " and Catalogue [value $1.75] will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











PARLOR FURNITURE, 




















“WALTON & SooTr, : 
«| CABINET MAKERS. |: 
:]150 No. NINTH ST. | § 
- PHILADELPHIA. 5 
Be | 


BED-ROOM SUITS. 








Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 

Ink: 
Self. ing, onl 


Inking, from from #25 to 6 will do th 
o the 
work of a $250 Press. Presses from 


. Stam 
SORTISY «& MITCHELL, 
15 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Watabtiahed 1847 


Selt- 





Barlow's Indigo Blue. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully 
tested and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
Your grocer ought to haveitonsale. Ask for him for it, 

D. 8. WILTBERGER, Pro oa 
No. 233 North Second St., P 


Pom, in the world—Importers’ prices— 
Largest Company in America—staple article 

pleases everybody—Trade continually in- 

loreasing— Agents wanted od every here—bams 
inducements— don time—send for 

Circular. Rob’t Wells, i VescyStu N N,Y., P.O. Box 1287 





610 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 
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WEMPLE & KRONHEIM, 


ART PUBLISHERS, 


J. C. MIDDLETON, Manager. 
Salesroom, 79 White St. Factory, 536, 538, and 540 Pearl St., New York. 


We are able to offer to the Trade FLORAL ILLUMINATED and PICTORIAL CARDS in 
THDAY, ADVERTISING CARDS, and many other 


varieties, 


purposes. e@ make a 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND DAY SCHOOL REWARD CARDS, 


inducements to Superintendents and Teachers, and they are recommended toapply 
equal to the FINEST IMPORTED, and lower in price than 
In introducing ‘ourselves to the Trade as art Publishers, we would state that we shall constantly increase 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTED for Dr. March’s New Book 


FROM DARK T0 DAWN 


In this new volume the Popular Author of Nieut 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE a s — Era +s 





ing force the events of 

testimony to the beauty, pa’ 

its spar of the Bible. A 
8 


- a sublimity of the 








Laren will find this Book with 
tins Dest a tiful engravings, and rich 
the best in the market. Liberal. Cir- 
culars Pree. "3 McCURDY & ©O., Phila., Pa. 
PAY.— With Stencil Outfits. What costs 4 cts 
sells rapid], AQT 2 Catalogue free. o>. 
SPENCER, iz Washington 8t.. Boston, Mass. 
ABBOTT'S LARGE TYPE (Illustrated) NEW 
TESTAM 
WITH NOTES, isa —_ a work for 
like tt. All want fadre an on m4 
GOODS PEED & OO. eer Yor - Cincinnati. Ohto. 





MAGIC LANTERNS. 








VIEWS gp peed 
ITIONS, etc. 6a" A 


And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. 
subject, for PUBLIC EXHIB. 

able nees for a man with mall canital. A'so 

r CHURCH and 8SUNDAY-SCHOOL Entertain- 

wants and “Home ————_. ™ e catalogue 

McALLISTER, M’/’9 Optician 49 Nasss a 8t., N.Y. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS. 
wm Lyn Santepeties, ° and Home Exhibitions 
ews illustrating all subjects. 


C. C. T- MILLIGAN, 7 728 Chestnut St., Philad’a 


fitable Bust ness fora man with smal! capital 
pale Great! y Redan rod 





CHURCH FURNITURE. 


J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPITS ETC 
Silk and Gold §. §. Banners, $5.00 each- 


__ Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL Y 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 

MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell ocean Troy, New York, 


ufacture a Bells. 
attention ‘Given ven to CHURCH BELLAS 
Tilustrated Catalogues sent 


WARNER BRO’S caaeTS 


Receivedthe Highest Meda! atthe recert 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 


over all American competitors. Their 


FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
bones) fits with perfect ease. and is 

arranied not to bregk down over the 
hips. Price by mail, $1.25. 

THE HEALTH CORSET 
is now made with the Tampico Bust, which 
is soft and flexible ay d contains no bones. 
Price by mail, $1.50. 
4 75. 


WARNER BRO’ S, “351 























Nursing Corsets, 


by_leading Merchants 
“Broadway, N, 


In ordering “goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 








(From arte F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.) 


@ very Valuabl adv: ium, The returns my 
advertisement ithe Book Case ht me, 
per I ever tried. I 


= cual hee but t Enow it is so. 


Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 
[agom, he, tar Fale One N. J.) . 


efron pened ele a eet 


and when we have special occa- 
sions We have always and 
profitable returns. 


pantie: tee, Manufacturers ot Confec- 
tionery, ee ee 7, 1878.] 

newspaper adivertising, we can 

that has brought us so good 

ay ‘ os SAD agrees 

rought us cash orders 

the larger there of oot ali the the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
t facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— February 





to inform you that adver- 
Pichool Times has been t! 


to me 
eas in Sun e most 
catishactory of any I have ever done, without excep- 
pe Dr, byt 
greatest 


containing first 
adv t, numerous satisfied me I had 
found a medium of the value, I am glad to 
notice that ou rigidly ts hich 
biy Be and jana y acs t 
due to this fact. 
From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
C etc. a0 least 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
aaa 1877.) 


advertising 


ie ee» say School Times one 


we =— The Sunday 
manga we 


From William ee Printer and Publisher, 
‘ Philadelphia—Aagust 31, 1877.) 


in the future of that paper asa 
any other within the range of my 


Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 
York.) 
with the returns from mv 
ool Times that T 
to you. I think I mcy 
re answers 


from any other Y 


advertisement this paper 
have employed. 


[From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., Chicago, 
IiL—January 16, 1877.] i 
More than three hundred etters were received from 
our one ad seep nan The Sunday School Times. 


Indelphie 


I believe School Times to be one of 1s 
best mediums for adv veremng many branch’s & Det 
ness. I dosay pas peeene that I have from 

advertisement in your pape my 9 heer me Sime Fo than any 
other a in which this season. 
ep M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the House 
r’s Companion, oy Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
.—January 19, 19, 1877. ] 

—t is very during these times to find now 
and then a paper reget Bar ean an adeyuate 
return for the mo! invested. I pA Es 
ably disappointed the results of 
in your columns. 


{From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Conn.—Janw 
ary 29, 1877.) 

We have received a large number of gpa 
or the Papyrograph from persons who to you, 
neluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
ar, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


[From a 's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Dey St., 
New York. 
ad » Jonge just to your valuahie pe 
ts su aa — as an 
as ughly te tested it an 


the resul' we ¢ can 
ment in e Sunda: School ‘Times b 
cash aust than did our advertisement o other 
five renegene pagers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largel orders for goods in which Dit was stated that 
ey - --¥ was seen in The Sunday School 
Times. These orders were parts of the 
country. 


, that we acknowl- 
medium. 





The uniform rate for ordinary Lage gee og te 5 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more. It is believed that 
this’ uniform low rate, whi fee Tue SUNDAY 


ScHOOL TImMEs the cheapest advertising medium, by 
far, among the religious weeklies, wills meet with the 
advertisers. The rate for bal 


general approval o: 
ns Notices (bou: 

Department, will 
insertion, and for Special Notices (solid agate) 30 cents 
per line for each insertion. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 
Best Sewing Machine in the World. 








Beautifal, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, Light, 
Silent. Easy. 





AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 

The great popularity of this machine has induced 
lealers in common tension machines to claim automatic 
oni other features belonging exclusively tous. Examine 
and judge for yourself before purchasing. 

Pat, Mar, 19, 1861. ! 

Send for Illustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, N. ¥. 

1127 C hestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa,” 


| Every genuine needle is thus stamped. 


Buy 
no other. Needles, &c., sent by mail. 


ARTIFICIAL +. |MBS 


Best and M77 ye ~— 
Soldi: 


‘CHAS. M. Rath ) sie, 
a oy in pon ae 








A IO SENET TIS 


~ ee a Ges 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[April 19, 1879. 








Horsford’s 
ACID PHOSPHATE. 


(LIQUID.) 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physi- 
cal Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of E. N. 
ford, late Prowessor in Harvard WSesveniy 


There seems to be no difference ¥ qptnton in h 
medical authority. of the value ~. pay be He 
and no preparat ‘on has ever been offered tothe public 

which seems to so happily meet the general want as 

is. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 

No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimu- 
lants as are necessary to take. 

It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further par- 
ticulars mailed free on application to manufacturers. 

Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL 
WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


GE 
pts FANT IDS 


Is used from Maine to San Franeisco, » bringing with it 
{° to many mothers. WOOLRICH & CO. on every 
abel, _ Take nO. other, 





ER WATCHES LOWER. 

New | Price List of American Wa! 
tham Watches, with description 
and prices of over 100 fine Go 4 or 
Silver Watchessent to any address 
for a3 cent Lay it describes how 
I send Watches to all parts of the 
country to be fully ——- before 
paying any ee ndoubted ref- 

erence given ps in your own 

town, N.H. WHITE, Jeweler, ewark, N. J. 


ELECTRICITY AS A CURATIVE POWER. 


The Garrett Silver Zinc Disk as a pad or 
belt, acting only with the moist warmth of 
the buman body, has no equal for efficiency 
and economy. Specially adapted for the 
relief and cure of nervous and chronic ail- 

ments, such as Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and 
local weakness or pain. It is flexible and 
easy to wear, is slways ready, and is durable. 
Large Disk, 5x8 ins., poles, $2.50 t, 4 

Oni dren's Disk, $!, Full descriptive ‘areulare sent on 
Sorento’, Electric Disk and Belt Comp’ v, 544 — 
Piace, Boston, Special inducements to Agent 


622 EASYTHRER ee OPEN-EYE 
ARCH NG NEEDLE 
STREET 


FA SY THREA -mMac DIN G! FEY 


a. hundred times a minute in the dark 
the thread down td 





intotheeye. Isasstron mg asthe 
old style needie,and will do the 
same work. Neither tends, 
breaks easily, unthreads, nor 
cuts the goods. Sample doz 
in an elewant needle-cse, by 
mall, 60c. SupLEE NEEDLE Co., 622 Arch St., Phila, 


BRAMAN, SOUTHER & (0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Y SOUTHER 
& HOOPER, 


Manufacturers and 
Dealers in 


Parlor, 
Chamber, 
Dining, & Hall 


FURNITURE. 


Draperies a Specialty. 
MATTRESSES, BEDDING, &c. 


Salesrooms, 7 & 8 Haymarket Sq., Boston, Mass. 


(Wall's: Patent Wrawing Verifier 


Witte Corizss. 

A NEW INVENTION, Corrects the Drawing where 
wrong, and verifies it where right Any one who will 
apply themselves during their spare hours at home 
may? , by its use acquire the art of drawing anything they 

atsight. Beautifuland valuable Drawing Copies, 
with Manual of Sketching and Drawing accompanying 
it, in neat case, complete for 81.00. All dealers, or 
sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, Address, 


PROF. E. L. CRALL, 


Room No. 9, Cooper Institute, New York City. 
Send stamp for Students’ Art Journal. 





ad 


JESIRABL LE 89° KS 
ES FREE SEND FC >R OWE 


HERS 


se the Order of Bervice, found The Scholars’ 
ly. issued tn feadet form at To Cents per 
bundved 0 extre ch for postage 


Fao comp or in making inguiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by slating that you saw the adver- 


BLACKBOARDS. 


Any Sunday-school superintendent wishing a Revolv- 
ing Blackboard, will find the style represented by this 
picture far more satisfactory for his use than the old-fash- 
ioned revolving boards. A medium sized board,—3x44 feet 
—giving on both sides a surface of 27 square feet, costs $14. 
A very large board 4x6 feet, giving on both sides a surface 
of 27 square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge for 
boxing and shipping. 

The following is taken from The National Sunday 
School Teacher, for April: “The publisher of the Sunday 
School Times does furnish excellent blackboards, just as he 
advertises. We have one in our own school, and so speak 
from personal knowledge. It is tastily gotten up, swings 


easily on a pivot, fastens itself by a spring, and has an 
excellént surface. We should advise superintendents want- 
ing a blackboard to order one of these in preference to the 
clumsy, ill-made, and inconvenient specimens which so often disfigure a Sunday-school room.” 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 

610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unparalleled Success of 


The Mail Department for Samples & Supplies 
at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders received by mall. 


THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE. 


Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that is paid to customers who visit 
the establishment in person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experience, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind in America. 


THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 


Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what Is desired, and by return mail you will 
receive, postage paid, samples of the new- 
est styles of Goods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 
about ordering. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ILLUSTRATED 


Young Folk’s Paper. 


FOUR PAGES SEMI-MONTHLY. 
It contains Narratives, Biography, History, Sci- 
ence, Home Amusements, Puzzles, Dialogues, Fables, 
etc. Interesting, Instructive, and Pure Reading. 


“WVothing better for Young People.” 


TERMS:—FIVE CENTS A MONTH, FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. TWENTY 
COPIES AND OVER, EACH THIRTY CENTS A YEAR, 


EUGENE R. SMITH, PUBLISHER, Bible House, York. _ 


“$s FLLUSTRALTED 


Sunday Companion 


FOUR PAGES SEMI-MONTHLY. 

It contains the best Religious Reading for Young 
People, consisting of Narratives, Incidents, Scrip- 
ture Exposition, Scripture Enigmas, ete. 

INTERESTING TO YOUNG AND OLD! 


“THE BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPER FOR THE OLDER SCHOLARS.” 


TERMS:—FIVE CENTS A MONTH, FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. TWENTY 
COPIES AND OVER, EACH THIRTY CENTS A YEAR, 








Ladies’ 
Suits, 


Men’s 
Clothing, 


Shoes, 


Stationery, 
Silverware, 


China, etc, 








New 








tisement in The Sunday School Tienes. 


i an ° R. SMITH, PUBLISHER, Bible House, New York, 
roc ec 27°79 
17292 ° ‘93 

Bo ox 279 





BEE-HIVE STORE. 


BLACK AND cae SILK FRINGES, 2c. to 


5 
BEA FRINGES, 35c. per yard up. 
BEADGIMP, lOc. per y ard up. 
M OSS TRIMMIN , 30c. per yard and upwards. 
BUT LONs, Whiteand Colored Pearl, Jet, [vory,Horn, 
Gilt, Stlver, Steel, Crochet, Lnlaid, silk,and ate, 
all sizes, colors, and shades. A Fine Pearl Shirt 


FREN( in LACE, lve. per yard. 
SeOR Or wee. per yard, 
VA ACK, 13 . per dozen yards. 
YRIMMED swiss TIES, 3 for 25 c. 
CHILDREN’S a CAPS, from 50c, up. 
VEILING. 2ic. vard 
SHETLANDS AW LS, 7 
BEST GERMANTOWN WOOL, 10c. per ounce. 
BEST ZEPHV R, lic. per ounce 
EMBROIDERY SILK, 2c, per kein. 

BEST 50c. CORSET IN THE MARKET. 

In our Zephyr Department will be found a great 
variety in Crewel Work, such as Mantel Drapery, 
Lambrequin Brackets, Momie Cloth, Lamp Su 
Wear in Zephyr, Table Covers. Angora Silk an 

Embrvidery and Knitiing Silks. Afghans, Ap- 
he Aomnd Patterns. Chenille and oe Cord and Tas- 
sels, and all ——. ‘al zephyr gvods for Children, 
Wholesale and Ret 
17 N. EIGHTH ‘STRE ET, PHILADELPHIA. 

a Prompt attention given to orders by mail.“@a 





I 





IN LATEST STYLESN 
\1202 CHESTNUT ST. 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER APERIENT 
May properly be called the 
“Hercules” of medicine, for it 
cleanses Nature’s augean stables 
and allows the recuperative 
powers of the system to do 
the work of restoration to health. No medicine 
cures; Nature alone cures. This aperient 
opens the proper avenues, the func 
tions are permitted to resume 
their work, and the patient 
gets well. ALL 
DRUGGISTS 
SELL 
IT. 


~ THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Co., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

INCORPORATED 1825. 
10,000.00. ASSETS, $1,835,238 04 

OHN DEVEREUX, PaexksIDuNT. 

WM. G, CROWELL, Secretary. 

JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Lave . INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723. 
THE PENN is a purely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the poen every 
year, tate farniaht ng insurance at the lowest possible 
ant” police Sm ee 4 for a ms 


Hesowinen to H. o She Vis pret 
anno. Lope Hoa Steen ENS 


CAPITAL, 








